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NOTES 

Mr. Atsert Bricutr was returned for Central Birming- 
ham on Monday by a majority of more than two to one- 
The Unionists polled 5621 votes; the Separatists only 
2561. Such a result is peculiarly gratifying in the cireum- 
stances, and highly creditable to the Conservatives in the 
division. The poll was not a heavy one; but it may be 
taken for granted, we think, that the Gladstonians put 
forth their utmost strength. If they did not count upon 
victory, they were certainly sanguine of making a close 
fight of it. As it is, their number was little more than 
half of that which supported Mr. John Bright in 1885, 
which seems to show that the Liberal Unionists in the 
constituency are more powerful than was supposed. The 
natural disappointment of the Opposition at this defeat 
has been relieved by the gain of a seat next day at 
Rochester, where Mr. Knatchbull Hugessen defeated 
Mr. Davies by the narrow majority of 75. Rochester is 
a very typical example of the not inconsiderable class of 
English constituencies which are never safe for either 
party, and which still preserve some remnants of the 
old, bad style of electioneering. Apart, however, from 
these characteristics, the defeat may be accounted for by 
the paralysis which naturally affected the local Conser- 
vatives, just as it did in Kennington, and for just the 
same reasons. The wonder is that the majority was not 
larger. It cannot be too soon or too vividly realised that 
character is an indispensable qualification in a Unionist 
randidate. A candidate without character, even if he 
gains a temporary success, is worse than useless in the 
long-run; and Mr. Davies had to pay the penalty of 
Colonel Hughes Hallett’s misdeeds. 


A LarGe and enthusiastic political meeting was held at 
Sunderland on Wednesday, with Lord Durham in the chair, 
at which Lord Hartington was the principal speaker. He 
recalled to the mind of his audience the time when the 
County of Durham returned to Parliament an unbroken 
representation of thirteen Liberal members. If any one 
thought that the responsibility for the breaking up of the 
Liberal party rested on the Unionists, he asked him to 
remember the sacrifice which was demanded of them three 
years ago. ‘What we were asked to do was to abandon 
and subordinate some of the strongest opinions and con- 
victions that we had ever formed in deference to the 
dictates and will of one man only.’ ‘ For ourselves,’ Lord 
Hartington went on, ‘ we do not regret, and we never shall 
regret that we have taken in the critical moment that 
course which appeared to be dictated to us by the plainest 
and most obvious considerations of consistency and duty.’ 
The prognostication of the Separatists have been falsified. 
lhe Coercion Act has been an effectual measure. Con- 
fidence is being restored. Large parts of Ireland are 
peaceful and tranquil ; some are even prosperous. Above 
all, the necessity of maintaining the Unionist alliance has 
induced the Conservative Government and the Conserva- 
tive party ‘to adopt with greater willingness reforms for 


¥ 


which the country was ripe.’ All which is well enough 
known, but cannot be too often repeated, nor kept too 
steadily in view. 


Lorp Harrineton’s remarks on the obstructive attitude 
of the Opposition were particularly deserving of attention. 
The assertion that Ireland blocks the way partakes, he 
said, of the nature of a menace. ‘If we are to be driven to 
the adoption of Home Rule by the threat that we are to 
be allowed to do nothing, whether it be right or wrong, 
until this measure is passed,’ then ‘ the British Parliament, 
instead of being an independent legislative body, must 
become the slave of every minority that chooses to threaten 
it. Turning to Lord Rosebery’s speeeh at Norwich, he 
asked if any instance could be brought forward in which 
Ireland had been denied any political boon bestowed on 
Great Britain. No one can doubt that it is in the power 
of the people of Ireland to obtain an equal measure of 
self-government ‘whenever they are prepared to accept 
it on the same terms as England and Scotland’ : a very im- 
portant proviso. The exultation of the Parnellites, Lord 
Hartington went on to say, at what has happened before 
the Commission is hardly a compliment to their leader. 
It would be gratifying and instructive to know on what 
evidence Sir William Harcourt denounced the Land League 
eight years ago. But, however relevant and interesting 
such personal issues may be, the real question at stake is 
infinitely more momentous. The prosperity of millions 
and the future of the British race are involved in it ; and 
it is these matters, Lord Hartington most wisely said, that 
we must keep before the minds of the people of England. 

Lorp Rosepery’s Norwich speech was not in his happiest 
vein, but was therefore all the more instructive and signifi- 
cant. He began with the usual sneer at the Liberal Union- 
ists, who, said he, have been ‘nearly organised out of exist- 
ence.’ ‘They know that their policy is a failure ; their picture 
shows considerable cracks.’ ‘A policy of coercion carried 
on by a divided nation against a unanimous nation cannot 
stand’: a statement which rather boldly ignores the strong, 
intelligent, and influential Loyalist minority in Ireland. 
Lord Rosebery went on to deny that his party aimed at 
the disintegration of the Empire. With a characteristic 
attempt to gild the pill, he reminded his hearers that 
‘after all Home Rule, in our sense, is distinct from the 
national and _ historical argument—is simply a question of 
devolution and decentralisation.’ The Conservatives have 
‘covered all Great Britain with a tissue of local parlia- 
ments’; they have given London a Parliament ; why is 
Ireland to be left out in the cold? No doubt Local 
Government would not satisfy the Irish, but it would give 
them ‘ the leverage to attain all they want’ ; besides, con- 
sider what Local Government in England may not have 
grown to in ten years. 





Lorp Rosesery, indeed, indulged freely in prognostica- 
tions of the future greatness of County Councils. The 
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Norfolk County Council, ‘with the powers which it must 
hereafter possess, will probably some day solve ‘even the 
land question’ ; and many Irish Unionists would rather 
see a Parliament in Dublin than a system of Local Govern- 
ment all over Ireland. Lord Rosebery has certainly con- 
trived to imitate rather cleverly Mr. Gladstone’s knack of 
shaking the forefinger and hinting at the awful things the 
future has in store for his opponents ; but we cannot help 
remarking with regret and alarm that the Norwich speech 
is full of the common cant of what must be and what will 
be, with no word of whether it ought to be and whether 
you cannot prevent it from being. It is the note of the 
Jellyfish policy : the policy of helpless drifting. The rest 
of the oration was commonplace. We are committed to 
land purchase ; but Codlin’s is the safe and economical 
scheme, of course, not Short’s. The Government is 
behind The Times; that, too, we all knew before. The 
one thing novel was the proposal that the next Home 
Rule scheme is to be drawn up by a committee of great 
constitutional lawyers, great jurists, and permanent civil 
servants. This will not come to much; for if any of the 
‘great pundits’ says that the thing is impossible, Lord 
Rosebery would say to him, ‘Well, good-bye.’ And 
then... ! 





Mr. Grapsronr’s new letters are, though short, not un- 
deserving of notice. Thinking the time had come when 
the country might be ‘let into Mr. Gladstone’s confidence 
in regard to his Irish policy,’ a member of the Manchester 
Reform Club wrote to the leader of the Opposition to 
elicit his views on the retention of the Irish members at 
Westminster. To this Mr. Gladstone replied that on the 
‘general principle’ his sentiments had been fully ex- 
plained in a speech ‘since published by the Liberal 
Association.’ As to the details of the retention, ‘it would 
be somewhat ‘ presumptuous in me at this stage to bind 
myself or others, inasmuch as the public judgment has 
not to my knowledge been pronounced or matured, and 
should not, as you will agree, be forestalled.’ The corre- 
spondent referred to the speech in question, and, finding 
it vague, wrote again, respectfully asking answers to four 
specific questions. These answers Mr. Gladstone, through 
his secretary, practically declined to give. Why it should 
be presumptuous of Mr. Gladstone to bind himself at this 
or any other stage, whatever he may do to others, and 
what he means by ‘ forestalling’ the public judgment, a 
plain man may find it hard to understand. But the 
phrases are curious manifestations of what we suppose is 
the accepted view among Gladstonians, that the business 
of a political leader is not to lead, but to follow: to form 
his opinions on the popular judgment, not to mould the 
popular judgment by the expression of his convictions. 





Tue dismissal of Mr. Arthur Crawford from the service 
of the Indian Government by the final decision of Lord 
Cross closes a painful incident in the history of British Rule 
in India. Whether Lord Reay did or did not act wisely 
in the initial stages of the proceedings against Mr. Craw- 
ford it is now needless to inquire ; it is enough to know 
that a special commission of distinguished Indian civilians 
sat for sixty-seven days to investigate certain charges, and 
found that the accused was not guilty of corruption. 
But during the investigation it was shown that he 
had borrowed large sums of money from natives within 
his jurisdiction. This in itself is sufficient to disqualify 
an Indian Civil servant, and on this ground Lord Cross 
has based his sentence of dismissal. Since the days when 


Lord Clive forbade the servants of the Company to engage 
in trade, no service in the world has been so free from 
the suspicion of corruption as the Indian Civil. 


It is a 
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noble boast and a great tradition, and, however painful jt 
may be to seea career of such exceptional brilliance as 
was Mr. Crawford’s in his prime close so miserably in his 
old age, Lord Cross must be held to have done well and 
wisely by the national honour and by the best interests of 
the Service. 

Tue Colonial Office has got some of the counsel of 
which it appears to be in so much need for making up its 
mind about a policy in South Africa. The South African 
Committee, a body composed of men of all parties especi. 
ally qualified to give advice in the matter, have drawn up 
a scheme for the definite annexation and opening up of 
Bechuanaland up to the Zambesi, with careful arrange- 
ments for the safe-guarding of the native rights. This 
is a course that can at least be understood by white 
men and black, The present Imperial attitude of shilly- 
shally—of leaving it a matter of speculation whether this 
important region is or is not subject to the Queen's 
sovereignty—is neither intelligible nor even safe. 


GENERAL BovuLancer’s friends saw to it that he was 
last Sunday a candidate at several elections of Conseils 
He had, of course, nothing to do with 
these candidatures ; and in every case, save one—and even 


d’ Arrondissement. 


in that case a second ballot will have to be cast—he was 
beaten. It is therefore not very easy to understand 
why the newspapers should represent that he has been 
Still, no doubt 


he could have as much success of the kind as he might 


achieving yet more victories at the polls. 


wish. In the meantime the silly and pompous _prose- 
cution proceeds; and Europe is entertained with the 
spectacle of the Senate of a great nation solemnly en- 
deavouring to put down a political opponent by the help 
of black coats and white gloves. 


By the moribund King of Holland’s surrender of his 
authority into the hands of the Duke of Nassau as 
Regent of the Grand Duchy the personal bond attaching 
Luxembourg to the Netherlands has been dissolved ; and 
this desirable little principality is left free to form an orbit 
round a larger political system. It is an object of desire, 
not so much on account ofits size and importance—for it 
contains only between 200,000 and 300,000 inhabitants- 
or of its strength—for its fortifications have been dis- 
mantled—as of its geographical position at the point of 
junction of France, Germany, and the Low Countries. 
Whither it will ultimately gravitate is perhaps sufficiently 
indicated by the fact that, besides having a majority of its 
inhabitants of German race, it already is embraced within 
the German Customs Union. Prince Bismarck is too wise 
and prudent to force events that will ripen of themselves, 
and the Luxembourgers are too well off to desire to 
exchange independence for the honour of belonging either 
to France or to Germany. 





Tuar the fortress of Kelat-i-Nadiri has not been ceded 
to Russia by Persia is excellent news ; for had the cession 
taken place it would have meant a great deal more than 
a triumph of Russian diplomacy. It would have meant 
the possession by Russia of one of the most splendid 
natural fortresses in the world: which as Colonel Valentine 
Baker said, ‘all the artillery in Europe might batter at 
for a century and never make a visible impression.” Im- 
pregnable without, and a garden 21 miles long and from 
5 to 7 miles broad within, its retention by Persia is 
almost essential to the maintenance of her integrity. 
Russia has lusted after Kelat-i-Nadiri for years. But if 
Persia is wise and the British Foreign Office watchful, she 
will never get it. 
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Mr Justice Stepuen delivered a careful and elaborate 
judgment last Saturday in the case of Beresford-Hope v. 
Sandhurst. The more important of the two questions the 
Court had to decide was whether a woman was or was not 
capable of being elected as a member of a County Council. 
On Lady Sandhurst’s side the main contentions amounted 
to this: that the Municipal Corporations Act of 1882 and 
the Local Government Act of last year permitted women 
to be on the roll of burgesses and to vote ; that a woman, 
being entitled to vote for a County Councillor, was also 
entitled to be one; and that at all events, as there was 
no express prohibition in any of the Acts of Parliament 
against women holding municipal offices, the presumption 
was against exclusion. Sir Fitzjames Stephen, however, 
held—we think rightly—that if it had been intended that 
women should be eligible, such an exception to a general 
rule of long standing would have been clearly expressed, 
and not left to rest on ambiguous language, or to be in- 
ferred from forty or fifty Acts of Parliament. He, there- 
fore, pronounced Lady Sandhurst’s election to be void. 
We cannot say, after reading the judge’s singularly able 
opinion, that we think the threatened appeal has much 
chance of success. The decision is in perfect harmony 
with previous ones; and if the question were to come 
before the Court of Session the result would almost cer- 
tainly be the same. 

Tue General Council of the University of Edinburgh 
met on Tuesday, and discussed the report of their Com- 
mittee on the Universities Bill. The only topic of contro- 
versy cropped up in connection with extra-mural teaching. 
It seems that the Bill now before Parliament proposes to 
give the Commission power to determine not only the 
‘conditions’ under which, but also the ‘ extent’ to which, 
extra-mural teaching is to be allowed. The Committee of 
the Council reported that in their view the regulation of 
extra-mural teaching should be left entirely to the Courts 
of the respective Universities. The Commission would 
set up a stereotyped system without regard to local needs, 
and when their powers had expired nothing further could 
be done. It was far from certain that a scheme of extra- 
mural teaching established by the Commission now would 
meet the requirements of the country twenty years hence. 
On the other hand, Professor Butcher strongly opposed 
this part of the Committee's report. He added that the 
Commission would be a more suitable because a more 
impartial body to deal with the matter than the Uni- 
versity Court ; and that when they were invested with 
full powers to prescribe the whole course of graduation, 
they might surely be trusted to regulate extra-mural 
teaching. There seems to us to be a good deal of force 
in this last contention of Mr. Butcher's; but the Council 
ultimately adopted the report, feeling, no doubt. that the 
value of any system of extra-mural teaching lies in its 
capability of adaptation to circumstances. 
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OUR TRADERS IN AFRICA. 


HERE is no truth, we are told, in a report circu- 
lated in Germany this week that Lord Salisbury 
is about to visit Prince Bismarck at Varzin. Reasons 
of the greatest weight make it undesirable that the 
Prime Minister should take part in the visitings and 
the chamber conferences of Continental diplomacy, 
At the same time we shall all agree that any short 
means of coming to a better understanding with the 
German Government would be welcome. ‘To be sure, 
we often read in the official, the semi-official, or the 
demi-semi-official newspapers of Germany that the 
two Governments are on the best of terms, and 
that if ever there was a cloud between them, that 
cloud has evaporated. How far these statements 
may be true we have small means of judging; for 
while our own Foreign Minister strictly observes 
the rule of keeping his business to himself, the 
effusive publications of the Berlin Foreign Office are 
rather intended to physic public opinion than to en- 
lighten it. ‘Therefore we really do not know how much 
cloud there may have been between the two Govern- 
ments of late, nor how much may have been dissipated. 
But this we know, the relations of the two peoples are 
not so satisfactory as we on this side of the water 
desire; and, to speak more particularly, if recent dis- 
cussion between Lord Salisbury and Count Hatzfeldt 
has removed any cloud at all, it is not the cloud 
that hangs between our traders and the German 
agencies in Africa. It is possible, of course, that 
arrangements have been made to put affairs there on a 
more tolerable footing ;. but if so, it will be a pity if 
official delay postpones our acquaintance with the 
pleasing fact. A great relief it would be to hear of 
such arrangements; and still more of a relief if they 
promised a complete cessation not of rivalries which 
are merely competitive—these being perfectly fair and 
perfectly endurable—but of rivalries that are aggressive 
even unto violence. So far, however, we hear of nothing 
that favours the hope that these aggressions are coming 
to an end. A little less boisterousness in aggression 
there may be—a less excessive use of what a recent 
writer described as the Prussian Boot. Counsel from 
Berlin does really seem to have moderated the use of 
the Boot for the time, or at any rate to have got it 
varnished a little before application. But the blacking 
makes no substantial difference to those who suffer by 
the impact of the sole; and to this hour our traders 
in Africa are unaware of any appreciable diminution of 
violence in German methods of competition. 

It is said that Prince Bismarck himself is grieved at 
the excessive zeal of his agents, and would willingly 
check it; but that unfortunately—for this also he 
grieves at—he finds himself unable to restrain the dis- 
orderly élan of German enterprise in German Africa. 
Now we, who have had a long and a world-wide experi- 
ence of commercial adventure in * new countries,’ are 
well aware that the trader does sometimes bring trouble 
on his Government by thrusting himself in his thirst 
for concessions too violently into other lands. It has 
been our own lot to find ourselves involved in political 
complications accordingly, with no other excuse to offer 
than that it is not always easy to foresee and prevent 
the excesses of private enterprise. But no British 
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Minister has ever been able to allege that while he 
deplores the extravagant zeal of his own agents he has 
no power to moderate it, even when it passes into actual 
aggression upon the rights and privileges of friendly 
nations. Yet no British Minister in our time has ever 
pretended to the authority of the German Chancellor, 
or ever showed himself so resolute in exacting from his 
subordinates complete obedience to his will. ‘To speak 
plainly, if such a plea as Prince Bismarck’s newspaper 
writers set up for him would be ridiculous in the mouth 
of a British Minister, it is not less but more ridiculous 
in the mouth of the German Chancellor. He is not 
asked to set any limits to the enterprise of German 
traders either in territory that neighbours ours or 
that is actually our own. As 
he may think that the colonial fever that has seized 
upon his fellow-countrymen will probably drive them 
too fast and carry them too far for present suc- 
cess. Indeed, that we do understand him to believe ; 
and it is a belief that finds confirmation not only 
in the sharp and sudden misfortunes of the German 
African Company, but in the opinion of our own 
more sober and experienced traders, looking at the 
matter generally. And if he tells us that interference 
here is beyond his power, however much he may wish to 


man of business 


exercise restraint, we assent without the faintest inclina- 
tion to repine. Our complaint is that restraint should 
be and is not imposed upon the hostile machinations of 
his own official agents ; machinations which, while they 
encourage the too precipitate enterprise of German 
traders (no affair of ours), are manifestly intended to 
cripple trade in British territory, to close the avenues 
of commerce to and from that territory, and even to filch 
from territorial concessions as honestly come by as any 
of their own. None of these grievances can be inflicted 
on us by the mere German trader, whether he operates 
alone or in association with others in any company 
or corporation. ‘They could not come into existence 
without the help of German official agents ; nor could 
they continue without the countenance of the German 
Government openly or secretly bestowed. Colonial 
fever or no colonial fever, the Germans are a people 
obedient to law and justice when they understand it ; 
and Prince Bismarck wrongs both them and himself if 
he pretends that were he to republish at Zanzibar the 
old doctrine that no man has a right to break agree- 
ments, or to poach upon other people’s territory, he 
would be disregarded, and that he would be disobeyed 
if he ordered his agents to refrain from such aggressions 
upon a people with whom Germany is at peace. Some 
direction of this kind we have a right to expect ; nor 
would it be asking too much’if Prince Bismarck were 
requested—(he could hardly take it as an insult)—to 
extend his injunctions from the regular paid agents of 
administration to the organisers of every considerable 
expeditionary corps. 

The truth is, however—or so we fancy—that our 
German cousins see in Africa the makings of another 
Indian Empire. They remember what was done in the 


East Indies by an English trading company under the 
protection of a Government which yet might be said to 
stand aloof from the whole business for many a year. 
Imagination shows them in the forests and by the lakes 
of Africa many a pagoda-tree dike that from which 
so rich a shower of gold was shaken by the British in 
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India ; and just as we got the French out of the one 
dominion and took it all, so will they strive for a great 
and nearly unshared empire in the other. That is the 
dream at any rate: and they are taking more ways 
than one to make of it a grand reality. It is not for 
love of the Portuguese, or any particular belief in them 
as pioneers of commerce and missionaries of civilisa- 
tion, that the Germans so strongly uphold the terri 
torial claims of Portugal in Africa: claims so prodigious 
as to be almost laughable. From sea to sea, east and 
west, in a nearly unbroken line: so far do the Portu- 
guese claims extend, apparently ; and if these preten- 
sions are sustained by the German Government, it js 
not merely in hope that its traders will be able to glean 
for business along the paths of Portuguese trade. Of 
that we may be perfectly sure. Not that we have any 
right to complain of the tactics so distinctly visible 
under German complaisance to Portugal. But we have 
every right to take care of ourselves by means of an 
equally blameless character, and it is Lord Salisbury’s 
business to discover and apply such means with the 
shortest possible delay. It may be that he needs no 
injunction from without to address himself to this 
business. Possibly we may hear anon that he has made 
very considerable progress with it. If so, much will he 


be applauded. If not—not ! 


BABIES IN ARMs. 


“a BABY which had been left in a cradle uncared 

vz: for was carried out by one of the bailiff’s assis- 
tants, and at first one woman after another refused to 
relieve him of it; but as this was the third infant utilised 
for the purposes of sensation, the effect was not alto- 
gether, satisfactory.” This is not, as might be supposed, 
an incident in an ill-written and overdrawn burlesque ; 
it is merely a thoroughly matter-of-fact and straight- 
forward account of an occurrence which took place 
during the Olphert Evictions in Donegal, as related by 
an eye-witness in the Daily Chronicle. 

The recognised Parnellite policy which provides 
a different treatment for first-class and third-class 
martyrs respectively, and which declares that it is 
Heaven's first law that Mister O'Brien Mister 
Harrington should be allowed to ‘ boil their peas, 
while plain Pat and Mike must limp  unrelieved 


and 


upon their painful pilgrimage, has long ago become 
established. ‘The idea by which it is inspired has found 
a natural expression during the course of the gallant 
war against bailiffs, policemen, and other officers of 
the law in that heroic ‘ordre de bataille’ which _ pre- 
scribes that the moment the struggle becomes serious 
the word shall be passed for ‘females in the van. The 
arrangement has become as popular as it has been suc- 
cessful. The position of a patriot throwing a heavy 
stone at an officer of the Royal Irish Constabulary from 
behind a woman’s petticoats is one of such unequalled 
security that it has been occupied with enthusiasm in 
many a popular émeute. The use of woman for the 
purpose of hiding behind is thoroughly understood. The 
value of a baby as one of the regular stage properties at 
an eviction scene seems now also to have been realised. 
Indeed, it appears almost as if the baby in arms had 
reached its highest useful development in its new appli- 


‘ation. * For the purposes of sensation the effect was 
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not altogether satisfactory.’ Perhaps not. Already the 
manceuvre had been twice resorted to. In the first 
case a species of hunt-the-shipper process had been 
gone through with a poor child in a cradle whom the 
mother, the bailiffs, and the constabulary appear to 
have passed round, to the amusement of all concerned, 
except its unfortunate self. In a second case an in- 
fant, also in a cradle, was carried out at one aper- 
ture while its parents were engaged in pouring boiling 
tar upon the officers out of another. It is indeed con- 
ceivable that the third repetition of this cruel and 
loathsome piece of acting came to be appreciated at its 
true value. The incident is typical ; indeed the whole 
story of the Olphert Evictions is worth reading 
with care, for a study of the circumstances which 
yreceded and accompanied the actual operations of 
the bailiffs throws a valuable light upon the great 
problem with which the public is so much concerned. 
From beginning to end the whole record has been one 
of real hardship and suffering degraded for the basest 
of purposes and by the most contemptible means into 
a badly-constructed, badly-acted melodrama. That 
such incidents as those referred to by the correspondent 
of the Daily Chronicle should take place at all in any 
country and, under any circumstances, is melancholy 
enough. ‘That men should be found coarse and cruel 
enough to arrange, and that women should be thought- 
less and unwomanly enough to take part in, a perform- 
ance which consists in trading upon the best instincts 
of humanity, and should be willing to utilise little 
children as unwitting confederates in their fraud, is 
sorrowful in the extreme. 


But neither our disgust nor our regret will alter. 


the facts, and it is as well to look the facts fairly 
in the face, and get what benefit we can out of the 
lesson they teach. It is always well to return to first 
principles, of which in the confusion of argument and 
the multiplication of detail we are often too ready to 
lose sight. It is well to ask ourselves what are the 
fundamental facts with regard to these Olphert Evic- 
tions, and the other farces of the kind which are being 
‘produced’ under the management of the National 
League. One fact there is which is absolutely beyond 
dispute, namely, that the moment we admit the case 
which has been set up in justification of those who 
are now acting the part of violent trespassers on 
the Olphert Estate we resign all right and _ title 
to maintain that those first principles of law 
and equity which we ourselves rely upon for the 
security of our own possessions, the assertion of our 
rights, and the decent order of our lives as members of 
a civilised State, should be upheld in our favour in 
the future. We may ask our debtors to pay us their 
debts as a matter of grace; we may beg our neighbour 
not to steal our property, or injure our families, as a 
matter of good fellowship ; but we shall never again be 
in a position to demand any of these things as a right. 
Once join hands with the depredators who, armed with 
babies, paving-stones, and boiling tar, are asserting the 
majesty of theft under the inspiration of ‘A Member 
of Parliament, and a couple of Oxford lads of the 
‘Esthetic Radical school,’ and we are bound to accept 
the honest consequences of the association. 

Ifa man under no circumstances has the right to be 
pad for the occupation of his own land by a tenant 
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who has contracted to pay for it, then those who defend 
the Olphert tenants are justified. If a tenant be justly 
entitled to denounce his landlord for the amount of a 
rent with the fixing of which his landlord has had 
nothing whatever to do, then the ‘two lads from 
Oxford °—and the Scotsmen, if any there be, who 
admire them—are right. If it be a rule of right 
conduct that a landlord should indefinitely prolong 
the occupation of tenants who cannot, and say that 
they cannot, live upon their holdings, and if it be 
equally his duty to refuse the right of occupation 
to solvent men who can and will take their places, 
then those who are in favour of stereotyping pauper- 
ism in Donegal may be right, and by the same token 
Mr. W. H. Gladstone, whose recent evictions in 
Flintshire are still fresh in public memory, must be 
wrong. If it be a wise and patriotic thing to urge 
an ignorant peasantry to take the law into their own 
hands, and to brutally bludgeon and mutilate the 
officers of the law for carrying out the elementary 
duties for which they are appointed, then the abet- 
tors of the tar-throwing, stone-heaving sisters of 
Donegal may conceivably be wise and patriotic men. 
If it be a Christian and an honourable thing to 
prostitute the best instincts of humanity to the service 
of a political faction hard up for sensational ‘ matter,’ 
then the stage managers who directed the ‘ business’ 
from behind the wings during the performance of the 
Olphert farce are perfect models for our guidance. 
And lastly, if it be true and honourable to represent 
as honest and right that which, if practised against our- 
selves, we should denounce as roguery and brutality, then 
the men who have been trading upon the ignorance of the 
Donegal peasantry are men who deserve our esteem, 
and are entitled to our regard. 

But beyond all doubt it is true that until we have 
answered each one of these implied queries in favour 
of the Parnellites, it is impossible for any man to look 
upon the operations of the last few days with any feel- 
ings but those of utter disgust and contempt for the 
persons who have taken the lead in promoting the law- 
less action, and in arranging the elaborate imposture, 
which have been the chief features of the Parnellite 
campaign against the law in West Donegal. These 
questions of first principles depend in no way upon the 
question of Home Rule. The difference between nght 
and wrong, honesty and knavery, would remain the 
same if a Home Rule Parliament were to sit to-morrow, 
or if martial law were to be established from the 
Giant’s Causeway to Cape Clear. If only we could 
clear our minds of cant, if we could once see in its * true 
light that splendid altruism * which is so fashionable in 
some quarters, and which consists in sacrificing every- 
body's property and welfare except your own, we should 
soon be beyond the risk of being misled by such a mix- 
ture of fraud and imposture as that which is now being 
turned to account upon the Olphert Estate. 





FREE EDUCATION, 


HE Local Government Bills contain two surprises— 

the reform of Scottish Private Bill Legislation and 

the adoption of the principle of Free Education. Both 
these surprises will be as popular with the country as 
they are gratifying to the true friends of the Govern- 
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ment, although no doubt the latter will raise doubts 
in many honest minds. It is a little strange that 
so important a principle should find its way into our 
legislation through a clause in the financial portion of 
a Local Government Bill which altogether declines to 
meddle with the general educational system of the 
country. There has, doubtless, been growing in the 
constituencies an inclination favourable to the idea of 
Free Education, which, however, has never stood the test 
of being made a practical question on the hustings. ‘The 
existence of a public opinion in this amorphous state does 
not by itself make the present an opportune moment 
for legisl: ation on the subject, particularly by side-wind. 
On the other hand, the Government have been appealed 
to by the great majority of the Scots Members to take 
this step, and it is not unlikely that Scotland would 
have endorsed the appeal, if asked to do so, at 
the polls. Still, there are many staunch adherents 
of the unadulterated principle of self-help, if not also 
of laisser-faire ; and if they had been given more ample 
opportunity of proving their metal in such particular 
discussion as the openly avowed inclusion of free edu- 
cation in the Government programme would have called 
forth, the exact nature of the legislative precedent now 
set would have been more widely and more accurately 
recognised than it is likely in the circumstances to be. 
Anyhow the question must be dealt with on its merits : 
and if the proposed new departure is rightly understood 
there is nothing in it which need alarm the opponents 
of State interference, or involve our legislature in a 
series of mistaken experiments. 

To the stern believer in nothing but self-help it seems 
as hopeless to attempt the elevation of the masses by 
providing them gratis with the three R’s as by provid- 
ing them gratis with three daily meals. In either case 
a responsibility is first taken off the shoulders of those 
on whom it naturally rests, and then imposed on the 
body politic which by reason of its impersonality can- 
not fully either realise or disc harge the duties thus laid 
upon it. Objections on this latter score, inasmuch as 
they cannot be gainsaid, must be conceded. The mul- 
tiplication of State departments and State officials 
is an evil to be deprecated so long as Government 
servants remain like other men—egoistic first, al- 
truistic afterwards. But objections on the head 
interference with individual responsibility can no 
longer be regarded as conclusive against Free Educa- 
tion, unless those who urge them are blessed with faith 
not less strong than that which can remove moun- 
faith in the possibility of awakening the 





tains 
masses, through the agency of moral and religious influ- 
ences alone, to a sense of the necessity of self-help 
by means of self-sacrifice. No doubt the provision of 
wages by the State for the unemployed would be as 
unreasonable and disastrous a measure as the old 
English Poor-Law of evil memory. But the argu- 
ment against Free Education cannot rest on the same 
grounds as that against free wages or free subsistence. 
There is a broad distinction between the effects of 
State interference in these two directions which is not 
sufficiently realised. Free breakfasts and free dinners 
relieve the recipient’s responsibility of procuring food 
for himself and those who depend upon him, and par- 
ticularly in the case of a degraded population—as to 
our disgrace our proletariat must be called—every- 
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thing which makes subsistence easier only intensifies 
existing evils, Malthusian fashion. But Free Education 
does not make subsistence easier of attainment; for 
while starvation, or the dread of it, checks both the 
increase of population and the degradation of the 
standard of living, ignorance, or the dread of it, 
checks neither the one nor the other, until the 
advantages of education have, to some extent at 
In Spencerian 
phraseology, Free Education does not stimulate popula- 


least, been enjoyed and_ recognised. 


tion, but promotes individuation; and whatever does 
this is ultimately not merely a check on population, 
but also a means of raising the whole standard of life 
among the masses. This distinction between State 
interferences affecting subsistence and those affecting 
the intellectual, « 
people—for nobody would go the length of objecting 
to the State Church on the ground that the benefits of 


yr” even spiritual, development of the 


religious teaching should not be enjoyed free, but only 
if paid for—is capable of fruitful application in detail. 
Thus, a proposal to provide the children of our city 
poor with a free holiday in the country would not 
fall under the same condemnation as a proposal to 
provide them with free meals at the Board Schools; 
for while the former would acquaint them with a 
civilising influence which their parents might be content 

leave them without, the latter would simply en- 
courage the parents to further increase a family which 
they have already allowed to become too large to be 
brought up amid other than brutalising surroundings. 
It is vain to plead that such parents will not value 
what they get for nothing. ‘True, no doubt; but it 
was just because they did not appreciate the value of 
Education that attendance at the Board Schools was 
made compulsory. If there were any means of separat- 
ing the lowest class of parents from the less numerous 
but still very large artisan class who are perfectly able, 
and would for the most part be perfectly willing, to pay 
for the education of their children, it would be most 


* desirable to use them; but this is impossible. Mean- 


while it is enough to note that Free Education is no pre- 
cedent for such pernicious forms of State interference 
as find favour the eyes of Mr. Conybeare and Mr. 


Cunninghame-Graham. 


CULTURE MADE EASY. 


VHE University of Chautauqua, otherwise The 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, is one 
of the most notable inventions of the people who have 
invented wooden nutmegs, Waterbury watches, poli- 
tical canvasses, Christy Minstrels, and W. D. Howells. 
It has been in existence, we are told, eleven years, 
and during that time it has spread its influence over 
the whole civilised world, in the words of Ouida, 
‘from Tobolsk to Tangier, and from Pekin to Peru. 
It has 150,000 corresponding alumni; for (as in 
the Kingdom of Heaven) there is neither male nor 
female in the University of Chautauqua: all are mere 
creatures provided by Nature with two passive intellee- 
tual functions, a being-instructed and a being-examined. 
It receives a small fee from every member, in return for 
which it suggests subjects with their appropriate text- 
books for study, sets examination papers, and, \ 
believe, gives prizes. 
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This latest notable invention of the restless and 
versatile American we are about to adopt or adapt, 
as we have adopted or adapted most of the others. 
On Saturday, at Lord Aberdeen’s London house, a 
crowded meeting was held to inaugurate a British in- 
stitution on the same lines as the University of Chau- 
tauqua, to be called by the neat and euphonious title 
of ‘'The National Home-Reading Circles Union. The 
N.H.-R.C.U. was sponsored by many noble, reverend, 
and distinguished personages—gentlemen who have 
condition-of-the-people on the brain, who are careful 
and troubled about many things, and who ever chase 
that elusive phantom, the man or woman who needs to 
be done good to. The programme put forth declares 
that the purpose of the N.H.-R.C.U. is to encourage 
and control the home-reading of ‘ different classes of 
readers, especially young people, artisans, and general 
readers, so that what they read may be made ‘ educa- 
tional in the truest sense of the word.’ To this end courses 
of reading will be drawn up and published, the course in 
each subject (and the text-books) to be approved by 


. 


experts, and to be ‘so planned as to interest and 
liberalise the mind, as well as to convey useful infor- 
mation.” Further, a cheap journal will be published 
giving introductions to books, explanations of tough 
passages, and tips for answers ; and at intervals sheets 
of memoranda will be sent to all members of the Union 
for the record of the work done and the difficulties and 
such like encountered in its course. Of course, these 
papers will be sent to the central office, and certificates 
and prizes will be awarded on the usual conditions. 
Further still, readers will, so far as possible, be organised 
under suitable leaders into local ‘circles’ (whence thetitle, 
N.H.-R.C.U.); and still further ‘ Summer Assemblies’ 
will be organised (can garden parties be meant ?) at 
which lectures will be delivered, social gatherings 
(‘ tea-parties* ?) will be held, and excursions (at reduced 
fares?) arranged. The N.H.-R.C.U., finally, ‘avoids 
all religious and political differences, and ignores social 
distinction.” 

What attractions in all this for ‘young people, 
artisans, and general readers’ on both sides of the 
Tweed! (Ireland will, probably, demand an exclusive 
Home-Reading Circle Union of her own.) Never surely 
before was the road to learning so royally gravelled and 
rolled and carpeted. Never before were such tempting 
fruits hung along the way. The millennial lion had 
not yet appeared to lie down with the latter- day lamb, 
but, at least in the N.H-R.C.U. (all social distinctions 
being ignored), the costermonger may sit down with 
the duke to the feast of reason; the dustman may 
hold so to say t’other corner of the book with the 
dean, and the scavenger work out his answers in 
the same ‘circle’ with the stockbroker. And at 
the ‘summer assemblies’ and ‘social gatherings’ 
the instructive tedium of the lecture will be re- 
lieved for all by ‘the gay Sally Lunn and_ the 
rollicking bun* and therewith copious tea or lemon- 
ade. What a bond of union between the classes 
and the masses, between all the races and peoples and 
tongues that (we are told) dwell in these islands! ‘The 
young person (of either sex), the artisan, or the general 
reader in Peebles, say, or in Inverness or Stornoway, can 
puff himself (or herself) up, if he (or she) cares to, with 
the magnificent thought that he (or she) is reading the 
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same book, answering the same questions set by the 
same examiner, as the young person (of the other sex), 
the artisan, or the general reader in London or Bir- 
mingham, Penzance or Truro; that there are thou- 
sands upon thousands of young persons, artisans, and 
general readers in this great country sitting down, 
probably at the self-same evening hour, to con the self- 
same merry text-book. This vein, of course, can be 
adequately worked out only in the pulpit. But thus 
and with such thoughts may young persons, artisans, 
and general readers, at the same time that they are 
informed and instructed, be interested in imagination 
and liberalised in mind. ‘Thus may the masses of the 
people be morally and intellectually advanced. Thus 
may the worship of the great god Culture be easily and 
‘inexpensively * made universal. 

The dream of the N.H.-R.C.U. seems a fair one, but 
experience tells us that its fulfilment would not be 
nearly so good as its promise. Even if it should be as 
successful as it hopes to be, the result would be far 
from an unmixed good. The heavens themselves might 
rain text-books and examination papers as they ahaa 
manna in the desert, and the people may devour them 
and after all be no better than a generation of discon- 
tented smatterers, of useless and intolerable prigs. 
Parents and guardians may spoil the children of 
household by doing too much for them, by leaving 
them small chance for self-dependence; and the 
sentimental philanthropists who lead most of our 
modern movements may ruin a people by extending 
and insisting upon giving too much help. It is not at all 
likely, however, that the N.H.-R.C.U. will have any- 
thing like the success it dreams. We remember the 
flourish of trumpets with which Lord Brougham’s In- 
stitutes were inaugurated, and the universal regenera- 
tion they were expected to work. The unoccupied 
vestal may take to her cold bosom the colder text- 
book, and the prig with a purpose may submit him- 
self to the examinations of the N.H.-R.C.U., but ordi- 
nary human nature—the young person, the artisan, and 
the general reader—will insist upon reading as the 





wind blows, and upon getting as of old its schooling 
from the rubs of life. 





THE BUDGET. 

YOR a while finance was removed from the region of 
mundane affairs, and was administered by Mr. 
Gladstone as part of the great system of prophetic 
infallibility. That bubble has burst, and we are back 
fave to face with the cold, hard facts of business. From 
this point of view Mr. Goschen’s speech on Monday, 
in moving the Budget resolutions, was excellent. It 
did not hold a listening Senate breathless for five hours 
and a half. It did not, in a cloud of words tinged by 
emotion, obscurely indicate great principles which it 
was financially impossible to execute. It was not heroic 
in style, it contained no sensational surprises. But 
it was a clear and just statement of the national 
balance-sheet ; it described the main features of income 
and expenditure ; it concealed none of the disappoint- 
ments of the past nor the difficulties of the future; and 
it submitted plain and equitable proposals to the judg- 
ment and conscience of the country. 
Like all good accountants, who aim at accuracy and 
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not the praise of men, Mr. Goschen is anxious to avoid 
false credit. He explains that the apparent diminution 
upon the army and navy expenditure is not a real 
saving, but is merely due to a postponement of liabili- 
ties. The interesting point here is that if the Ad- 
miralty programme of naval construction is adopted, 
the result will be, so far as the Naval Estimates 
are concerned, very much to reduce the disturb- 
ing effect of these postponements and apparent 
diminutions: in a word, to steady the Estimates. 
And yet this substantial benefit was not sufficient 
to reconcile the pious orthodoxy of Mr. Childers. 
But Mr. Goschen has some real economies to boast of, 
the most important being those connected with the 
consolidation of prisons and the reorganisation of the 
Civil Service. Notwithstanding the strange sentimental 
reluctance of some small towns to get rid of their 
prisons, even when these institutions have remained 
empty for half-a-century, there is now little difference 
of opinion as to the policy of the Prisons Acts of 1887, 
and none at all as to the necessity for vigorously cutting 
down the Civil Service staff. There is a good deal of 
time spent by Government clerks in killing flies with a 
ruler. This is bad for the men, bad for public business, 
and an unnecessary expense to the country. Some years 
ago a good deal of nonsense was talked about the 
inten of Supplementary Estimates, and the par- 
ticular sinfulness of Lord Iddesleigh. It is impos- 
sible to get on without Estimates, but to 
keep them low is a sign of good book-keeping and 
prudent foresight. Mr. Goschen says that, taking 
all the services together, the Supplementary Esti- 
mates of this year are the smallest in amount since 
1868. This inspires confidence in the Budget. In 
one or two other points, Mr. Goschen’s third Budget 
beats the record. The total of the Income-Tax for 
1888-9 was 212,750,000, or £2,020,000 for each penny, 
which is the largest amount ever yielded by the penny. 
There is no reason to suppose that people have sud- 
denly grown more scrupulous in accounting to the 
Inland Revenue for their profits; and, taken in con- 
nection with the extraordinary increase the stamp 
duties, this fact affords gratifying evidence of a genuine 
revival of trade, and justifies the expectation of re- 
turning prosperity. Mr. Goschen makes another point, 
The revenue exceeded the estimate by £1,645,000. 
The expenditure fell below the estimate by £941,000. 
A certain balance of revenue over expenditure was 
allowed for in the Estimates, and in this way a surplus 
is reached of £2,798,000, which is the largest realised 
surplus since 1873. ‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has not been able to produce that most agreeable of 
Budget effects, a general remission of taxation. He has 
had to spend his surplus in providing for the defence of 
the country and in starting the new County Councils 
But it is impossible not to 
in these 


such 


in administrative business. 
admire the sagacity and self-restraint which 
dull times secured so magnificent a surplus. 
There is always a certain charm about the most pro- 
saic Budget. It throws a searching light upon the 
tendency of social habits. 
the human interest of his figures. 
terly of the stationary quality of coffee. 


Mr. Goschen does not forget 
He complains bit- 
It may 


be suggested with all humility, as one reason of 
this, that but few people know how to make coffee, 
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or, indeed, will take any trouble to have it fresh 
and good. No wonder the reputation of coffee suffers, 
when it is identified with the sickening black mixtures 
which are served up in this land ‘ of sixty religions and 
only one sauce.” So also with tea: the revenue from 
tea is sluggish. It is our duty to hope it may remain 
so, while tea is a decoction of tannic acid which 
is as bad for society as ‘blue ruin’ or Zola’s novels, 
It may also be suggested that a few prosecutions for 
the adulteration of tea might have a wholesome 
effect on the revenue. Again, Mr. Goschen seeks to 
explain the falling off in wines by the use of the 
harmless necessary cigarette immediately after dinner. 
This is scarcely consistent with the disappointing 
character of the duty on tobacco, although the Chan- 
cellor professes to have discovered the introduction of 
a weed which takes much longer to smoke, and there- 
fore produces less to the revenue. ‘There is no doubt 
an extraordinary decline in the drinking power of the 
United Kingdom. If it is necessary in the interests of 
the revenue to remove all obstacles to free drinking, 
why not have a little simple Bill to permit A to prevent 
B from having a cigarette? The one idea is just as 
reasonable as the other. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has met the antici- 
pated deficit in a bold and straightforward manner. He 
impounds for that purpose, as he was well entitled to do, 
a part of the profit on his Conversion Scheme. He in- 
creases the succession duty by one per cent. on fortunes 
above £10,000, whether real or personal. He strikes hard 
at all arrangements for evading the succession duty. He 
slightly raises the tax on beer, as to the details of which 
a controversy had arisen between the trade and the 
Department. But what Mr. Goschen does not do is 
even more important than what he proposes. It is 
here that the sterling honesty of the man comes out. 
He admits that great renown might be gained by 
settling the qualification of the death duties. But he ex- 
plains that this subject is so large and complicated that 
it would require In the light 
of this statement how false and foolish does much of the 


a fiscal session for itself. 


opposition to last year’s Budget appear to be! It was not 
finance at all, but party spite trading on the ignorance 
of the people. Again, Mr. Goschen refuses to lay addi- 
tional burdens on the income-tax, which he has already 
relieved to the extent of £4,000,000. He sympathises 
deeply with the struggling people who make from £300 
to £800, and who have to spend it all; he cannot at 
present go further in a Socialistic discrimination of 
incomes; but he places the tax upon wealth in its 
accumulated form. 
attention of the Gladstonian elector his weighty ob- 
of confining indirect taxa- 


Lastly, we recommend to the 


servations on the danger 
tion to one or two articles of general consumption. 
Admitting to the full the general doctrine of Free 
Trade, we have thought that Mr. Glad- 
stone in his great Budgets sacrificed too lavishly the 
The risks should be dis- 


al ways 


sources of indirect taxation. 
tributed over a greater area of consumption. The 
indirect taxation has now apparently reached its limit 
of productiveness, and has for the last five years de- 
clined. It is devoutly to be hoped that for many years 
to come Mr. Goschen may preside at the Exchequer. 
The financial problems of the immediate future will 
require all his courage, honesty, and skill. 
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April 20, 1889] THE SCOTS 
EXPLANATORY. 
‘We see that gracious herb of sympathy . . . deeply rooted 
on both sides of the Channel.’—Lorp Rosesery at Norwich. 
HEN random Sensibilities together meet genteelly 
To sing the songs of Sullivan and take the 
tone of Healy, 
And flaunt before the eye-glass of a Haddingtonshire 


Nero 
The sacred nether-garments of their Undistrousered 
hero, 


The record sounds incredible until one recollects 
The Gracious Herb of Sympathy and some of its effects. 


When gentle George ‘Trevelyan his bosom sets aglow 

To see the sometime Foxy Jack embracing with his foe, 

Or recounts with pride and pleasure (to abase him 
nothing loth !) 

In a passion of ‘forgiveness what was said about them 
both, 

While good old Vernon weeps (perchance) his errors to 
recall, 

O the Gracious Herb of Sympathy must answer for it 


all! 


When honest Irish journalists in temper like the lamb 

Refuse to ‘fawn for smiles upon a brazen battering- 
ram, 

And hint that Richard Pigott was a partner in The 
Times, 

And tax the Base and Brutal one with forty thousand 
crimes, 

And daub themselves with calumnies, as children do 
with mud, 

It’s the Gracious Herb of Sympathy—they have it in 
the blood. 


When England’s wisest, greatest, strongest takes it in 
his head 

(There being no legal action and no damages to dread) 

To request a simple peasant man to write a little book 

To demonstrate his innocence before by word or look 

A gentleman could condescend to own he’s in the 
wrong, 

"Tis the Gracious Herb of Sympathy—and smelling 
pretty strong. 


When Irish girls are carded or attired in caps of pitch, 

And Irishmen in years are shot by patriots in a tiga 

And heads of Irish constables are battered in with 
stones, 

And Irish cows their udders miss with lamentable moans, 

And never a voice is raised in wrath, it only serves to 
show ; 

That Gracious Herb of Sympathy is flowering high and 
low. 


When Rosebery (the darlint!), in his little country 
walks 

ralks nonsense, and is conscious of the nonsense that 
he talks, 

And, raging at the duty, as a clever person would, 

To the ple: ising pipe of Schnadhorst foots it featly as 
he should, 

If the reason of his antics you entreat him to disclose, 


It’s the Gracious Herb of Sympathy. He says so, and 
he knows ! 
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GREATER OR GREATEST GLASGOW ? 


ORD SALISBURY is not very greatly to be envied 
one of the tasks to which he at present stands 
committed. That is to decide whether in the im- 
mediate future Glasgow shall be a city of about 
650,000 or of nearer 750,000 inhabitants. A Boun- 
dary Commission has declared in favour of the larger 
area and population, and Government are being urged 
to adopt as their own a measure giving effect to the 
recommendations of the Commission which is backed 
by all the representatives of the City as it at present 
stands. On the other hand, Govan and certain of the 
surrounding burghs—in some quarters termed with 
unnecessary offensiveness ‘ parasitical’ burghs—which 
accept the hegemony of Govan, much as some of the 
Slav States accept the hegemony of Russia, hold out 
against what they regard as aggression, and seek to 
"nl Govan erected into what may be accurately, but 
is not very happily, described as ‘a county of a burgh’ 
under the Scottish Local Government Bill. Some time 
ago a deputation from the Glasgow Corporation waited 
upon the Prime Minister, and, as he said, ‘ stated their 
position earnestly, ably, and clearly.” Subsequently the 
representatives of the Secessionists of Govan—or, to be 
topographically correct, of Govan, Govanhill, Partick, 
Hillhead, and Kinning Park—saw the Prime Minister, 
and ‘stated their case with equal earnestness, ability, 
and lucidity.” There the matter rests. 

The question really at issue between Glasgow and 
Govan is whether there is to be a Greater or Greatest 
Glasgow. Could this not be settled by compromise ? 
Sir Archibald Campbell has been able to inform Lord 
Salisbury that certain differences of opinion, chiefly on 
points of finance, between the City of Glasgow and the 
county authorities in its neighbourhood have been ar- 
ranged. Could not the differences between Glasgow and 
Govan be similarly adjusted ? Elaborate steps are taken 
in the Boundaries Bill, promoted by the members and 
the Corporation of Glasgow, to provide a new Governing 
Body for the new municipal area, with District Com- 
mittees to do the work of special administration. By all 
means let this part of the Bill be left open to compro- 
mise. Let the Glasgow governing body of the future be 
of such dimensions and constitution that all the burghs 
surrounding the city shall be fairly and fully repre- 
sented. For a time at all events the autonomy and 
dignity of these burghs might be preserved by their 
being continued under their present designations, not 
merged or lost as wards or districts. If municipal 
federalism will serve as a sop to Cerberus it might be 
tried as an experiment. At the same time, the able 
advocates of the interests of Govan—certainly no muni- 
cipal case has ever been better put than was that of 
Govan by its Town-Clerk, Mr. M‘Donald, in presence of 
Lord $ Salisbury a few days ago—should bear in mind 
two or three plain facts. The present Local Govern- 
ment Bill is so drawn, and is, moreover, in such a posi- 
tion as regards its Parliamentary prospects that there 
is no likelihood of Govan being erected under it into a 
separate ‘county of a burgh’ this year. If Govan 
holds out it will be face to inn with Glasgow, and that 
means—at all events to all who know the true facts of 
the case—650,000 of a population against 100,000. 








It is quite unnecessary to say to which side victory 
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in such a conflict must ultimately fall. Why, then, 
should not the champions of Govan agree with their 
adversary quickly—this year and while he is yet in the 
mood for compromise? Then it is idle to talk of 
‘Glasgow draining away the life-blood of Govan’ in 
the shape of ‘increased rates,’ which in any case are 
still in nwbdibus: quite as idle as to talk of Govan drain- 
ing away the life-blood of Glasgow, in the shape of for- 
tunes and ‘eminently desirable villa-residences.” Glas- 
gow and Govan are ‘indispensable to each other; ands 
pace the Town-Clerk of Govan, the Clyde, which is being 
every year more and more tunnelled under and bridged 
across, is no real boundary between them. But of the 
two the lesser is necessarily the less indispensable. 
Finally, a good deal has been and still is being said 
against the constitution of the Boundary Commission, 
which has declared in favour of Greatest, in contradis- 
tinction to Greater, Glasgow ; and Lord Salisbury had 
to listen the other day to some remarks of a nowise 
compliment: ry character made against Commissioners 
selected by his own Government. But ex post facto 
tears are surely of all idle tears the idlest ? The consti- 
tution of the Glasgow Boundary Commission gave as 
much satisfaction as the constitution of such bodies 
usually does. It has done its work ; and by its decision 
the public generally ought to abide, for the good reason 
that it cannot do otherwise. 

While yet there is time, this question ought to be 
settled on broad grounds. The 'Town-Clerk of Govan 
objects to the sentimental view of that question being 
taken. But this sentimental view has never been better 
stated than by himself. As he says, the present area 
of Glasgow is 9} square miles, or 6111 acres. By 
annexing the burghs and districts referred to in the 
Boundaries Bill it will be increased to 28 square miles, 
or 17,951 acres. The assessable rental is to be raised 
from £3,363,964 to £4,427,641. The population is to 
be increased from 543,995 to 731,117. The area of 
the augmented Glasgow will be only 1676 acres less 
than the combined areas of Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Birmingham. The annual assessable rental of Glasgow 
will be £238,515 more than the united rental of Man- 
chester and Birmingham, and £979,237 more than that 
of Liverpool. The population will be but 43,225 less 
than the united population of Manchester and Bir- 
mingham, and 178,609 above that of Liverpool. With 
all this conceded, the passing of the Boundaries Bill in 
its present condition would make Glasgow beyond all 
question the second city of the United Kingdom, if 
not of the Empire— —alike as regards area, wealth, and 
population. But what of that? The question is 
not whether Glasgow would in the event of the 
passing of the Boundaries Bill be very large, but 
whether it would be so large as to be unmanage- 
able. Of this there is no evidence whatever. 
It is morally certain that if London is not con- 
verted into one great municipality it will be con- 
verted into three or four municipalities. But each 
one of these would, of necessity, be very much larger 
than even Greatest Glasgow. It is argued that the 
constitution of Greatest Glasgow would be a step not 
in the direction of decentralisation, but of further cen- 
tralisation. This is quite a mistake. Centralisation— 
in the evil sense of the word—means the concentration 
of what Govan rhetoricians would term the life-blood 
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of the nation in London. The establishment of impor- 
tant provincial centres—of a Greatest Manchester, a 
Greatest Liverpool, and a Greatest Birmingham, as 
well as of a Greatest Glasgov-—would be the most effee- 
tual check to genuine and mischievous centralisation, 
Above all things, the constitution of Greatest Glasgow 
would attract to the work of its government and ad- 
ministration the most sagacious men of. affairs within 
its area. ‘This would of itself be ample compensation 
to the protesting burghs for any inconvenience, includ- 
ing even an ‘increase gf rates’ (which at the worst 
would be temporary), that might result from amal- 
gamation, or—if they choose so to regard it—from 
annexation. 


THE SCOTS GLADSTONIAN YOUNG MAN, 


TFVHE Byronic doctrine that the best of life is but 
intoxication has probably no connection with the 
present mania for playing at politics in local debating 
Parliaments. But between them the theory and the 
practice are responsible for the appearance and _pro- 
minence of the Scots Gladstonian Young Man. Not 
that he ever becomes intoxicated in the vulgar sense— 
the only sense familiar to Byron. He is, without being 
aware of the fact, a disciple of Lord Beaconsfield to the 
extent of holding that one ought to be a man of his time. 
He is a man of his time in the sense of finding adequate 
stimulus in tea and talk. But the Bvyronic dictum 
need not be interpreted too literally; besides, man 
being reasonable, may get drunk on tea, as De Quincey, 
se teste, got drunk on a beef-steak. What the dictum 
comes in effect to is that the true glory of life is to be 
found in that general excitement of the nervous system 
which is termed rapture, and the pleasure of which 
consists in throwing off, subjectively at least and for a 
few seconds, the burden of ordinary existence. Such 
rapture, when it does not take the form of love for 
woman, is seen in hero worship. ‘The father of the 
Gladstonian Young Man was a minister-worshipper. 
He was always hanging on the lips—it was his own 
favourite phrase—of this or that Dear Doctor, as 
he advocated Church Extension, or ‘came out at 
the Disruption, or thumped the pulpit-bible in  dis- 
praise of David Hume. Minister - worship is_ still 
with us, but it has taken the form not of in- 
tellectual raptures, but of jubilees and semi-jubi- 
lees, of manse-bazaars, of permanent increase of clerical 
stipends. In consequence, the Scots Young Man, who 
must be vocal and enthusiastic at all hazards, has been 
compelled to find another peg on which to hang that 
ingenium perfervidum of which alike as a man and as a 
patriot he is so proud. The foundation of Parliamentary 
Debating Societies gave him the opportunity he sought. 
He became a member of the Parliament of Fairport 
or of Dreepdaily, rose to be Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, and was defeated in an attempt to  over- 
throw the Ministry. In short, he went through 
a full curriculum of grand-old-panity, and is now on 
the outlook for a seat in that Imperial Parliament 
which, led by Mr. Gladstone, is to commit suicide. 
The Gladstonian Young Man, as one of the political 
forces of the time, is indubitably a sinister portent. 
For if his triumph comes it means the triumph of 
sciolism, sentimentality, and self-consciousness. With 
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him ignorance is bliss, and it is folly to be wise. 
Gladstone - worship and Parliamentary debating in 
Fairport or Dreepdaily have done away with all neces- 
sity for reading and reflection. He is at once a realist 
and an idealist in his own opinion. The laudator tem- 
ports acti (with the second syllable of the second word 
wrongly accented) is the f favourite object of his derision. 
What have we to do with the teachings of history and 
a dead past? He has no patience with the Froudes 
and Leckys and Goldwin Smiths, who if they could would 
teach him the rudiments of sociology, and wish him to 
understand, whether he likes it or not, that there are laws 
of historical evolution from which there is no escaping. 
He knows nothing of economics. Somebody has in 
his hearing termed it the Dismal Science. That is 
enough for him; for he lives on and is governed by 
phrases. He thinks that the law of supply and de- 
mand ought on principle to be disobeyed, like that 
under which Irish patriots are sent to plank-beds. It 
was passed by Pitt (the Balfour of last century) and an 
accomplice of the name of Adam Smith. W hat con- 
cerns the Gladstonian young man is the present, and 
above all the Ireland of the present, that oppressed 


nationality struggling to be free from the shackles of 


ordinary law, common sense, and public morality. So far 
he is a realist. But he is also an idealist. He stands 
dumb—for a moment—before the great talents, the 
marvellous energy, and the evergreen vitality of the Old 
Parliamentary Hand. Because Mr. Gladstone has had 
great political experience, and above all things because 
Mr. Gladstone is a very old man, therefore Mr. Glad- 
stone is and always must be in the right. From 
idolising the Young Man proceeds to idealise his 


hero. Gladstonism from being the enthusiasm of 


grand-old-manity becomes a new political creed— 
a British Boulangism. Its prophet is leading us 
into the Promised Land of Parnellite peace and 
Georgian plenty. The Scots Gladstonian Young Man 
may be a Joshua one of these days: before the trumpets 


of his Fairport or Dreepdaily eloquence the Jericho of 


Privilege may be doomed to fall. Meanwhile, his is the 
humbler function of Aaron or of Hur. He holds up, 
and is proud to hold up, the hands of his peculiar 


Moses till the burden and heat of the long day of 


Balfourism are over. 

There is only one reason why one should wish to see 
the Scots Gladstonian Young Man seated in Parliament 
with his dii minores, Mr. John Wilson, M.P. for Govan, 
and Sir John Kinloch, M.P. for East Perthshire. Such 
promotion would involve his removal from our midst, and 
possibly also his being brought to his level in London. 
For he is the prince of Scots bores. He combines 
in himself all the horrors suggested by the eye of the 
Ancient Mariner, the head of King Charles, and *Arry 
on Bank Holiday. Gladstonism, either as a cult or as a 
creed, dominates his being, pervades his life, saturates 
his conversation. If he does not break up every 
company into which he enters into two hostile camps, 
he renders talk, except on his own topic, impossible. 
He threatens to make club-life not worth living. One 
cannot get escape from him: even in the drawing-room 
that was till recently the home of the graces, not the 
camp of parties, he follows on propagandist thoughts 
intent. He burns to make Mr. Gladstone a_ ladies’ 
hero as well as his own. ‘ Love me, love Mr. Glad- 
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stone’ is his amatorious ultimatum. There used at 
this season to be a rapture on the lonely shore. There 
is none now—unless you are a Scots Gladstonian 
Young Man, and flee from town to the seaside to 
confirm by a two hours’ address the feeble knees of 
the members of Caucus-by-the-Sea. Yet one trembles 
to think what will become of the Scots Gladstonian 
Young Man, when the next General Election finally 
destroys his idol. For philanthropy has not yet built 
an asylum, science has not yet invented an euthanasia, 
for political incurables. 





MODERN MEN 
HENRY M. STANLEY. 


STANLEY was looked upon as an adventurer in 1872, 
when he returned from the Dark Continent after his 
discovery of Livingstone. The Royal Geographical Society 
of England questioned his credentials, and received him 
with mistrust and coldness. His eager nature was chilled, 
for he expected—for he was entitled to receive—congra- 
tulation and recognition for the moral and material relief 
he had rendered the greatest explorer of his time. He 
had been the Good Samaritan, whilst the British Govern- 
ment and the Royal Geographical Society had passed 
by on the other side. All this has happily been changed. 
The Royal Geographical Society have made the amende 
honorable. The unfriendliness of the British Press has been 
converted into honest pride in the series of triumphs that 
Stanley has achieved as journalist, special correspondent, 
author, traveller, explorer, diplomatist at European courts 
and amongst African chiefs and rulers; above all, as the 
founder, organiser, and administrator of new states, creat- 
ing new channels for commerce, introducing new types 
of civilisation, and tracing new routes for Christianity. 
Stanley was not twenty-six years of age when he set out 
on his memorable quest. Few, however, were better 
fitted by natural gifts or previous training for the great 
work of the redemption of Africa. On 28th October 1869, 
Mr. Bennett summoned him from Madrid to Paris, and com- 
missioned him to find Livingstone. He did not proceed 
direct to Africa: he went to Constantinople, Palestine, 
Egypt, India, then crossed to Zanzibar, and thence plunged 
into the heart of the Dark Continent. On 28th October 
1871 he grasped the hand of Livingstone at Ujiji. Four 
months they enjoyed each other's fellowship ; and Stanley 
heard from the aged traveller's own lips the story of his 
stirring, single-minded, heroic, yet pathetic life, from his 
early days as a weaver boy at Blantyre to his landing in 
Africa at the Cape, his life as a missionary, his struggles 
with the Boers, his three great journeys through the secret 
places of Africa. Then it was, too, that he knew why 
Livingstone had worked: that his purpose had been geo- 
graphical and scientific, and his design the introduction 
of civilisation, commerce, and Christianity, the annihila- 
tion of slavery, and the emancipation—moral, intellectual, 
and physical—of the negro race. Sitting at Livingstone’s 
feet, he learnt the secret of his power, and the strong 
current of his life was changed. Near twenty years 
have elapsed since that historic meeting, but time 
has only deepened the hold that Livingstone has 
on his affections. ‘Give due meed, he once said, 
‘to the Arabs for the valour and matchless courage 
with which they carried their faith over many a thou- 
sand league in Northern Africa; but the undying con- 
stancy, the persistent resolution, the patient fortitude of 
Livingstone—this lone soldier of the Cross—during his 
long and blameless crusade in the strongholds of Paganism, 
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is sublime. Well, then, do you wonder that I, the 
last of his race and colour who talked with him, should 
take up his work with the view of redeeming Africa from 
its forlornness and squalid poverty?’ This is the key to 
his life since 1871. This explains the fascination the 
Dark Continent has for him, and why he has _ under- 
taken a series of Herculean labours for its sake. To 
read the work in which he recorded the solution of the 
great geographical problems of Equatorial Africa is to 
recognise in him an exceptional individuality, a nature 
abounding in courage, energy, versatility, resource, and a 
man of action, conduct, enterprise—in four words, a great 
leader of men. But to fully appreciate what he has 
achieved in leading, or rather dragging through, the 
Relief Expedition to Emin Bey, one must know what 
exploration is ; and that knowledge is given to few. 

For four hundred years Portugal had claimed the mouths 
of the Congo, but no Portuguese had traced the river to 
its source. Tuckey and his expedition perished in the 
attempt. It was Stanley’s to achieve success where others 
had failed. Reaching Nyangwe, Livingstone’s furthest 
point, he determined to follow the course of the river, 
not knowing whether it was the Nile or the Congo. Up 
its dark and mysterious waters he went, combating un- 
friendly tribes, contending with mighty cataracts, fighting 
successfully against the very forces of nature. He came 
out of the struggle prematurely aged and broken in 
health. Most men had prophesied failure ; but if they had 
remembered what Stanley had done before, including his 
work as special correspondent for an American journal, 
when he announced to the world the fall of Magdala nine 
days before any British correspondent, they might have 
spoken to better purpose. 

His next great feat was in the field of diplomacy. On 
the commission of Leopold of Belgium, he made treaties 
with some four or five hundred native chiefs and their 
tribes, planted stations from Vivi to Stanley Pool, and 
constructed the great roads that won him the title of Buli- 
Matan, or the Breaker of Rocks. This work, which cost 
the King of the Belgians half a million sterling, was ratified 
and confirmed by the fourteen Great Powers. In the two 
volumes of The Congo and the Founding of the Free State, 
he tells its story, and shows that he combines the ability 
to conceive what to do and how best to do it with the 
energy to get it done. The powers of organisation and 
administration he exhibited in the founding of the Congo 
Free State were of a high order. It was a novel and most 
difficult task, for the constitution of the expedition in- 
cluded Belgians, British, Danes, Swedes, Germans, Aus- 
trians, Italians, French, Americans, with Zanzibaris from 
the East Coast and natives from many tribes on the West 
Coast. The material was unpromising, but Stanley's 
patience, forbearance, and experience enabled him soon to 
assert his dominant will as a born leader of men, whether 
white or black. 

Nothing but a high sense of duty and an intense love 
for Africa would have prompted him to undertake this 
last expedition to Emin Bey. He knows Africa's needs, 
and that rulers are required as well as explorers. He 
recognised in Emin Bey a sovereign who reigns by 
Divine right over the Equatorial Province of the Soudan. 
He looks upon Africa as an outcast daughter of humanity ; 
he pleads and writes for her restoration to the family 
circle of nations; he asserts her rights, he dwells on her 
beauty and her graces, he insists upon the responsibility 


which her sisters have incurred by their cruel neglect ; 
he foresees the terrible retribution which awaits them 
if they turn from their work ; he appeals to their sense 
of duty, justice, and interest. He contrasts Africa with 
America, her Congo with the Mississippi, her products 
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with those of the New World. Nature has set up an 
almost impassable barrier in the configuration of the Con- 
tinent which has led to its isolation. Isolation means 
barbarism ; and this barrier he has striven to break down, 
that isolation may cease and barbarism be expelled. No 
one mourned the loss of Gordon more than he: Gordon 
was prepared to work with or under him on the Congo, 
In a speech at the Mansion House, he referred to the con- 
dition of the slave-trade, and the practicability of carrying 
out Gordon’s scheme of reaching the Bahr Gazelle and 
Upper Nile by way of the Congo. Although this speech 
was delivered in 1885, it shows how his thoughts were 
running, and why he chose his present route to reach 
Emin Bey. It was with more than usual doubt that 
he said ‘Good-bye’ to his friends in Britain, as if he had 
some misgivings that the task would tax his genius perhaps 
to breaking-point. History must be ransacked to find 
parallels to that wonderful march through the forest 
to Albert Nyanza, of which the story is still fresh in 
men’s ears. It was tremendous work; but Stanley is 
a tremendous worker, and after eleven months of it he 
met Emin on 29th April 1888. One short week was spent 
with the famous Austrian; and then with rare courage 
and fortitude he replunged into the forest in search for 
his rear-guard, whom he reached at last, to hear of 
death, disease, disaster upon disaster, till only one petty 
officer was left to tell the tale and take the command. 

Stanley's letters, written in the beginning of Septem- 
ber from the camp of his rear-guard, have a ring in 
them which shows that his spirit has not been broken 
by the difficulties and discomfiture which have beset 
him from first to last. Like a wise general, he does not 
disclose his future plans of action. But we may rest 
assured that they are laid and will be carried out with 
that genius which we know. 


PLAGIARISM IN ART AND LETTERS. 


¢ be sont les hommes, et non pas l'homme, qui inventent, 

wrote Dumas, when he was charged with plagiarism. 
And the testimony of all great men is on his side. It is 
only the arrogant and empty-headed who scorn to adapt, 
but must always ‘invent.’ Originality springs from a 
familiarity with the masterpieces of former times. Mr. 
Louis Stevenson has told us that he acquired his style, 
which we wonder at to-day, by industriously making 
pastiches of Johnson and other authors. It is true that 
he consigned his pastiches to the waste-paper basket ; but 
even had he published them to the world, though he might 
not have advanced his reputation, he would have been 
guiltless of any moral delinquency. 

It has of late become a fashionable pastime to track to 
its origin every incident ‘invented’ by our novelists, and 
to attempt to brand those to whom we owe so many 
hours of enjoyment as criminals of the most despicable 
type. The labour of the ingenious seeker after coinci- 
dences is no more useful than the task of Sisyphus ; it is 
only matter for surprise that the novelists should be 
perturbed at it. One writer, indeed, has gone so far in 
his anxiety to be considered original as to declare that he 
never read Faust in his life. But why should modern 
writers of romance set up for themselves, or allow to be 
set up for them, a higher code of morals than that which 
satisfied Virgil, Shakespeare, and Moliére? It is true that 
Virgil wrote ‘Sic vos non vobis’ when another borrowed 
from him; but when he himself conveyed whole lines 
from Ennius he said he was but gathering pearls from a 
dungheap, and no one has a word of reproach for him now. 
Shakespeare stole his plots, and Moliére went so far as to 
annex dialogue, gaily remarking, ‘Je prends mon bien ot 
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je le trouve’; and who shall say they were not right? If 
a subject which has once been used is for ever sacred, it 
will become a necessary part in the education of every 
novelist to study the whole range of literature, and several 
arguments might be adduced against such a course. The 
opinion that the ‘inventor’ has the exclusive right to 
an incident is of modern date. Horace held a directly 
opposite view. He freely recognised the difficulty of 
treating subjects which were common property with 
sufficient skill to make them the writer’s own ; and this 
we imagine to be the pith of the whole matter. The 
author who conveys clumsily—who detracts from rather 
than adds to his borrowed material—may well be charged 
with want of tact. But what harm can he do who 
‘ plagiarises’ with skill? who by a new and dexterous 
combination sets the facts which he has drawn from an 
ancient source in a stronger light ? The whole question 
seems to be one of criticism, not morals. <A skilful 
plagiarism justifies itself. 

That this is not the accepted view, so far as literature 
is concerned, we readily admit ; but the right of painters 
and sculptors to profit by the experience of their predeces- 
sors has never been called in question. If a writer is 
indebted to any one for an idea he is charged with shame- 
less plagiarism. A painter who transfers a figure from 
another’s canvas to his own is said by the art critic to have 
successfully caught the spirit of his master. It would not 
be difficult, in going through the galleries of the Royal 
Academy, to trace the origin of the majority of the works 
exhibited there. Here is a piece of drapery straight from 
the antique; there the muscular development is only a 
copy of Michelangelo. This landscape is a far-off echo 
of Constable; in that are reproduced Turner's worst 
qualities. How much in the sculpture of the last hun- 
dred years has been modelled from Nature? and how 
much ‘plagiarised’ from the Elgin Marbles? The in- 
debtedness of artists to every possible source of in- 
spiration is freely acknowledged, yet not a word is said 
by any on the moral aspect of the question. And this 
reticence of the critics is entirely right. If a painter 
only represents what has already been expressed in paint, 
without any reference to nature, or any hint of his own 
individuality, he is not likely to produce works which 
will endure the shock of time. But he should not 
be attacked (and happily he is not) as a criminal for 
whom the gallows is light punishment. On the other 
hand, if he accepts the code which has been set up for the 
novelist or playwright, and regards it as beneath him to 
take any suggestion from the great masters in his art, he 
is doomed to remain a bungling creator of crude images. 
Raphael, as Sir Joshua Reynolds points out, fearlessly and 
unblushingly borrowed from Masaccio, and that, too, ‘ from 
a public work at no further distance from Rome than 
Florence ; so that if he had considered it a disgraceful 
theft, he was sure to be detected ; but he was well satis- 
fied that his character for invention would be little affected 
by such a discovery.’ And, indeed, Raphael's originality 
and invention have never been disputed, in spite of all that 
he owed to Masaccio, Perugino, Timoteo, the antique, and, 
indeed, the whole world of art that was open to him. He 
never hesitated to take from others what he could use with 
advantage to himself. And what Raphael dared to do, 
hundreds of lesser men have done, without shame and 
without reproach. Jules Breton is only one of many who 
have built up reputations upon the more or less successful 
imitation of Jean-Francois Millet. The work of Jules 
Breton may possess few qualities which afford us pleasure, 
but we do not brand him as a thief. Yet if two novelists 
stood to one another in the relation of Jules Breton to 
J.-F. Millet, the Jules Breton of the two would scarcely 
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dare to submit a single one of his novels to a newspaper 
reviewer. A landscape painter of the impressionist school 
would regard it as nothing less than a disgrace not to have 
learnt all the ‘ tips’ he could from the pictures of Claude 
Monet. A novelist, if told by a critic that his work re- 
sembled that of Guy de Maupassant or Henry James, 
would probably reply without hesitation that he had 
never read a line of them, although the admission con- 
victed him of woful ignorance. 

The ingenuity of the coincidence-monger has bred a 
disastrous want of candour in our novelists and play- 
wrights; while, on the other hand, our painters and 
sculptors seldom have the hardihood to claim as original 
a pose or trick of colour which is not their own. The 
novelist should be allowed as much freedom in the choice 
of his materials as is now given to the painter, and if by 
his treatment he sets the seal of his own personality upon 
what he borrows the critic has no right to complain. The 
possible combinations and permutations of human im- 
pulses and actions are being used up. Why should we not 
frankly acknowledge it? The argument of Alexandre 
Dumas, himself one of the greatest creators the world 
has known, is difficult to answer. ‘ As to the creation of a 
thing,’ he wrote, ‘I deem this to be impossible. God 
himself, when he created man, did not ‘dare to invent 
him ; he made him after his own image.’ 





A SCOTS ASTROLOGER. 


HIS enlightened time maintains a warm interest in 
the withered superstitions of the Dark Ages. It is 
true that the modern magicians are a little mixed. They 
combine the teachings of Bombast and Buddha. They 
illustrate the ancient Hermetic philosophy and the pheno- 
mena of the occult world (whatever the same may be) by 
references to the art of palmistry and the manifestations 
of practical mesmerism. They deal in books of carefully 
concealed mystery. But the fact remains that they go on 
publishing books, probably buying them, presumably read- 
ing them, and possibly believing in them. Much of this 
literature consists of reprints of the works of medieval 
writers on magic ; and, while the writings of Paracelsus 
and Vaughan are reproduced for the benefit of a public as 
little likely to understand them as those to which they 
were originally addressed, it is perhaps strange that no 
modern occultist should have set about digging up the 
buried lore of the only Scots Astrologer who made a great 
figure in his day. Much is known about Michael Scot the 
Wizard, although unhappily but little of what is known and 
printed in books concerning him can be declared to be true. 
If any unoccupied occultist amenable to reason, in the 
humbler sense of the word, would take a thought and put 
the fame of Michael Scot into the crucible of criticism, so 
as to smelt away the great lump of rubbish that has 
gathered about the ore of his reputation, he would do a 
greater service to literature and to knowledge than by 
giving off any number of volumes of gas about Spiritual 
Essences, Astral Lights, or Illucid Apocalyptics of any 
description. 

There is an apocryphal biography of Michael Scot, made 
up for the most part of the conjectures of the learned, 
the suggestions of an uncritical patriotism, and the merely 
mendacious statements of such writers as the historian 
Dempster. He was born in Fife, in the early years of the 
thirteenth century ; studied in Scotland and at Oxford ; 
then went to the University of Paris ; afterwards learned 
judicial astrology in the Domdaniels of Spain; and was 
next appointed Imperial Astrologer to Frederick u., that 
grandson of Barbarossa whose impious but persistent suc- 
cesses in war twice brought excommunication upon his 
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careless head, and finally carried off Pope Gregory in a fit 
of apoplexy. With the Emperor's protection and encourage- 
ment Michael Scot wrote many scientific works revealing 
the hidden secrets of Nature. When his patron died in 
1250, in circumstances foretold with oracular ambiguity 
by the astrologer himself, he returned to England, and 
was received as became his importance by Edward 1. 
Thereafter he proceeded to the Court of the good King 
Alexander mm. of Scotland, and when that monarch 
fell over the rocks at Kinghorn the Wizard, now Sir 
Michael Scot, went over the sea to bring home the 
Maid of Norway. He died in 1292, and was buried in 
Melrose Abbey. It may be proper to conclude this 
account by a detail not less well authenticated than most 
of the others: Dante says that he saw Michael Scot 
in hell. But little of it all resists investigation. All 
that can with certainty be said of the Wizard is that he 
was a Scot, that he lived in the first half of the thirteenth 
century, that he served the Emperor Frederick as judicial 
astreloger, and that he wrote books in natural science, 
which have been preserved to the present day. 

Sir Walter has it that Michael Scot’s books were 
buried with him; but the observations of the poets, 
though much more charming than those of the occultists, 
are hardly more trustworthy. The books are buried in 
other cemeteries than the graveyard of Melrose—in the 
great libraries that put dead thought upon their shelves. 
Some are in ms. in the Bodleian ; copies of most of them 
that were printed are in the Advocates’ Library, rare trea- 
sures of the earliest typography. A man must put a 
screw upon his courage to open these books after all that 
has been said about them. They may smell of smoke and 
sulphur—those in the Advocates’ Library particularly— 
not only because of their intrinsic qualities, but because 
they have been so long preserved in an atmosphere con- 
genial to practitioners of the law. Dare to open them, 
says the memory of much reading about the Wizard, and 
forthwith you will bring about your ears the gibbering of 
horrid invisible ghosts and the wailing of damned souls 
returning to the world. Well, Heine called up the devil, 
and he came ; and what was the poet’s surprise to find him 
ein ganz scharmanter mann, who turned out, on closer in- 
spection, to be an old acquaintance. Something of the 
kind happens to him who turns over the leaves of the 
Scottish Magus. There is no smell of sulphur, but some of 
dust. As for the wailing of the damned, there is nothing 
worse to be heard than the hum of traffic in the Cow- 
gate. And the aspect of the books is familiar. They have 
a strong plain binding, and look more like German school- 
books than mystic tomes. There are no signs of the zodiac, 
abracadabras, nor wizard’s feet upon them, as might have 
been expected. Inside they are as fresh and clean as 
when they came first from the press near four hundred 
years ago. The type has a fat, plain face: it is not even 
black-letter. 

The list of his writings is long, and the works themselves 
are, for the most part, long and ‘dreich’ enough to a 
modern eye. They are nearly all translations of Arabic 
into Latin, from Averroes and Avicenna and Noureddin 
Alpetrongi of Seville. 
who guarded Aristotle’s wisdom from oblivion when 
the Roman Empire broke up, and handed it down to 


These were the philosophers 


modern times through the Moorish schools in Spain. 
Michael Scot’s versions bring over the Commentaries of 
Averroes on Aristotle's Ethics and other works, and Arabian 
treatises on the Substance of the World, on Sleep and 
Waking, on Memory and Recollection, on the Sphere, and 
on many more topics of medieval knowledge. ‘The Wizard 
must have been a busy man to write them all. 

He has, besides, left some little works of his own. One is 
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a Curious Inquiry into the Nature of the Sun and Moon, the 
inquiry being directed to the question whether it is pos- 
sible artificially to produce real gold. The answer is in a 
mist of technical Latin. He describes how the Grand 
Experiment can be done; but his description is one of 
those things which no man may understand. Another is 
a short treatise On Physiognomy, which went through a 
It isa 
popular manual of elementary medicine on the old theory 


great many editions when printing was invented. 


of the humours and the temperaments, with chapters on 
the signification of dreams and on the relation of physical 
conformations to mental qualities. But the most curious 
and the most readable of these original works is The Philo- 
sophic Dinner, a book which well merits reprinting at the 
charge of some monied epicure. It treats of the art of 
dining. The erudition of Galen, of Rhasis, and of Alman- 
sor as to the effect of various meats is concisely digested. 
A sober discussion is given to the question, Utrum expediat 
semel inebriari vino in mense, which words, as every school- 
boy knows, do signify, Whether it is expedient to get 
drunk once a month. The Wizard, after a careful re 
view of the authorities on both sides of the question, 
comes to the conclusion that it is not. The book con- 
cludes with a collection of anecdotes such as are told after 
dinner. Of these hoary-headed jokes the following may 
serve for a sample :—‘ A certain youth came to Rome, who 
was very like the Emperor in person. When Cesar saw 
him he asked, “ Has your mother never been at Rome?” 
To him that young man: ‘“ No, but my father has.”’’ 
These works have brought the astrologer less fame than 
the credulity of ages, fed by poets and romancers, and the 
unquestioning wonder of tradition. They give him no 
title to a very high regard from posterity among men of 
his own kind—the pioneers of science. His true claim to 
distinction is that he was a man of great industry and of 
great repute in his own day, and (what is no small merit 
as the reputations of the learned go) that he was one of 
the first to bring into Western Europe the enlightening 
influences of Arabic learning—influences that still bear 
upon the progress of the mathematical sciences, and have 
widened our knowledge of the Earth, the Stars, and the 


Sun. 


SHUTTLE AND LOOM. 
111.—THE ONE-EYED AND HIS ‘ GUID-MITHER,’ 


TEXHOUGH Saunders Leslie believed himself to be the 

chief representative in Ilkastone of the Chartist 
movement, Lang Geordie, I think, must have been the 
trusted depositary of such secrets as Chartism still had. 
He was the one person’ I ever heard of in Ilkastone who 
received letters from the exiled martyrs of ‘the Cause’ ; 
and he kept securely locked in a long, worm-eaten chest 
in his garrets its sacred paraphernalia. What these were, 
besides the Weavers’ Banner (already mentioned as having 
been presented by the fair hands of Daft Marget), I never 
knew. 
and only once ; and that was on the occasion of the mar- 


The banner I saw brought out and displayed once, 


riage of Kirsty Kyle's daughter Jean to the one-eyed 
soldier, Robbie Steven—a red-letter day in the calendar 
of memory. 

Jean Kyle was a stalwart maiden of thirty or so, with 
that agreeable kind of ‘ cross’ in her eyes which comes out 
in thoughtful listening or in dreamy meditation. She was 
not usually suspected of harbouring soft thoughts of any 
male creature in her flat bosom, nor were the male youth 
of Ilkastone at all attracted by the high and stern de- 
meanour which she inherited from Kirsty. Her father, 
Tammas, had been dead some years, and she was her 
mother’s chief support. She sat at a loom among the 
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men, and she worked her treadles as manfully, thumped 
her lay as loudly, and produced as thick a web and as 
many yards a day as the best of them. She had been so 
much in the weaving-shop with the men, and so long, that 
she was almost regarded asa man. At the best she was 
thought of, spoken of, and treated as if she were of neither 
sex. It was therefore a profound astonishment to all, anda 
severe blow to Kirsty, when one Sabbath afternoon Jean 
and Robbie Steven appeared in the loan together: that 
was the first public confession of their courtship. They 
were setting out for a sober ‘daun’er,’ with a sufficiently 
cool space between them, when all the after-dinner idlers, 
indoors and out, were smitten with wonder. The lads 
and lasses, joking and ‘daffin’ in the entries and at the 
close-mouths, suddenly stood in silent amazement as they 
appeared ; the wives hurried to their doors wiping their 
hands, and looked after them ; and even Saunders Leslie 
(who usually stayed indoors all the Sabbath) went trail- 
ing into the middle of the loan, in his ‘ bauchels,’ his old, 
long-skirted coat, his red Kilmarnock, and his flaunting 
newspaper, and, with his horn-rimmed spectacles slipping 
over the bridge of his Roman nose, gazed after the pre- 
posterous pair. 

‘Weel!’ exclaimed Meg Tamson, with her dishelout 
in her hand, ‘ Wha’d ha’ thocht it ?’ 

‘It beats cock-fechtin’ !’ said Willie Wilson, who rubbed 
his cool shirt-sleeves in his excitement. ‘Has onybody 
ivver seen them gang walkin’ afore ?’ 

Every one within hearing shook his (or her) head, and 
turned again to look after the phenomenon. 

‘Buh!’ said old Saunders Leslie, with an emphatic 
clearance of the throat; ‘I whoap there’s nae ower 
muckle need for’t. But Robbie used to be a wild deevil.’ 

‘The marriage winna keep lang, I’m thinkin’, then, 
said Meg. ‘ But what a pretty man like Robbie has seen 
in Jean Kyle is a wun’er to me ; for nae even her mither 
can say she’s bonny.’ 

‘Na, Meg,’ said Kirsty, suddenly appearing among 
them ; ‘she’s nae bonny, but she’s guid.’ 

‘Ahey, said Meg, suddenly remembering that her 
dinner-plates were waiting for her dishclout; ‘I daur- 
say; and she returned indoors. 

‘ An’ as for what Robbie Steven sees in her,’ continued 
Kirsty to the other gossips, ‘he sees the Warl’, the Flesh, 
an’ the Deevil in her, the limmer! She’s gane a’thegither 
ower me. 

‘ Naebody ’s heard onything aboot it till the noo, said 
Willie Wilson. ‘ Hoo lang hae they been coortin’, Kirsty ?’ 

‘Since yestreen,’ said Kirsty. ‘ Robbie carried her wab 
f'ae the Har’gate (juist ‘cus he had nae wab o’ his ain, 
I rackon), and sae she got it in till her head ‘at it was gey 
handy to ha’e a man aboot to dae little bits o’ things. She 
spier'd aboot his blin’ e’e, an’ brocht him in to a cup o’ 
tay.’ 

‘An’ syne,’ said Meg Tamson, reappearing with her pan 
to empty the dish-water into the gutter, ‘syne, I daursay, 
they got thrang thegither.’ 

‘Thrang? Ay!’ said Kirsty, with indignation. 

‘Juist as I expeckit,’ said Meg. * For it was ower a cup 
o tay Hew an’ me made it up—— 

; Though what there was in you, Meg,’ said Kirsty, 
paying her a quid pro quo, ‘for a muckle chiel like Hew to 
fancy, I dinna ken.’ 

‘Weel, nivver min’, Kirsty; lat that flee stick to the 
wa. But, as I was sayin’ it was ower a cup 0’ tay we 
made it up. I gaed in to his mither's ae nicht —— 

‘Ay, said Kirsty, ‘ ye were aye gaun in.’ 

‘“——-An’ Hew,’ continued Meg, ‘ was juist in till his tay. 
“Gie Meg a cup, mither, says he. “There's nae mair, 
Hew,” says she, “ onless | watter the pot.” “ Whativver ye 
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dae, mither,”’ says he, “ dinna watter the pot. Meg,” says 
he, an’ he lookit at me, “ hae a drap o’ mine.” ‘ That I 
will, Hew,” says I. An’ he gied me some o’ his ain in his 
saucer, an’ a bit o’ his buttered bannock (he aye likit his 
bannock weel buttered); an’ he ate an’ leuch, an’ I ate 
an’ leuch—he had the cup, an’ I had the saucer—an’ that 
was a’. 

It was never known exactly whether or no it was in 
some such way as this that Jean Kyle and Robbie Steven 
made it up, but it is certain that until that Sabbath after- 
noon they had never been seen together, and it had never 
been suspected that they were other than completely in- 
different each to the other. The common opinion among 
the wives (when the courtship was an accepted fact) was 
that Robbie with his notorious physical advantages might 
have done better. He was a perfectly well-grown man— 
tall, ruddy, and forty. He had but one available eye, but 
that was clear and bright ; and he had a leg—no man in 
Ilkastone had so fine a leg as he, and he knew it. He 
wore his trousers tolerably tight, girt below the knee in 
the manner common among the weavers to ensure freedom 
of treadle action. He could never forget that he had 
openly displayed the proportions of his calves in a High- 
land regiment (the ‘ gallant Forty-Twa,’ I believe) ; and he 
would stand talking at the mouth of the close by the half- 
hour of an evening, when the lasses were about, with his 
legs stiff as a flunkey’s in the halls of the great, showing 
off the exquisite curve of his calves. His calves were not 
his only vanity. He had a dark curl in front of either ear 
which he petted and oiled. He wore a peaked cap to 
hide the eye which had been blinded in battle ; he always 
walked erect, and with the strut of the soldier doing a 
quick march on parade to the skirl of the pipes. He was 
an excellent creature, vain and simple, full of warm im- 
pulses, beloved by boys and scorned by girls, to whom he 
believed he made himself vastly agreeable by jerking a 
wink out of his sole eye, and asking in a cavalier tone, 
‘Hoo’s a’ wi’ ye the day?’ a constant inquiry which he 
uttered, not with the measured drawl of stay-at-home 
Ilkastonians, but with the peculiar twang of the Scottish 
soldier and the smartness of the drill-sergeant. 

It would have been well for him if he had let Kirsty 
Kyle’s daughter alone, for Kirsty led him a cur's life for 
many days. Even when she was not aiming reproaches 
or insinuations at him, he felt her'wrath in the air. He 
heard Kirsty when no other could. He would pause in 
his weaving with uplifted plucker, and exclaim, ‘ Whisht !’ 
till all the shop was silent. 

‘Demmit!’ he would then say. ‘It’s my guid-mither 
again ;’ for so he began to call Kirsty as soon as the mar- 
riage was fixed on. 

Kirsty, indeed, all the days of her daughter's courtship, 
was an angry woman to whomsoever she encountered. 
The peripatetic vendors of coal and sand and potatoes 
suffered most at her mouth and her hands. She flew once, 
with her great mutch awry, at the carter who sold her 
regularly her ‘met’ of Newcastle coal, and seized him in 
the act of calling, ‘Coo-oal!’ with his black hand to his 
mouth. 

‘Dinna ery Coal, man!’ she exclaimed, giving him a 
shake. ‘Cry White Ase!’ 

On another occasion, when she had bought of Cadger 
Jock her bawbee bucket of Saturday’s sand to sprinkle on 
her floor, she discovered in it a pebble which she promptly 
threw at the sand-cadger’s head. 

‘Gin I san’ my flure wi’ a’ your stanes an’ buckies,’ said 
she, ‘I'll ha’e sair feet, I rackon; an’ better you a sair 
heid than me sair feet.’ 

But when the wedding-day was inevitably at hand, she 
mollified somewhat; she abated her wrath and made 
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preparations. She laid ina supply of whisky and sweeties, 
and made ‘ yirned’ milk (it was the summer-time), and 
singed sheep-heads. 

The wedding was, as I have said, a great festival. Why 
it should have been a more general festival than any other 
wedding, I cannot quite tell; I only know that until a few 
weeks before it had been totally unexpected, that Robbie 
Steven was a favourite with the men and the boys, and 
Kirsty Kyle (in spite of her cross-grain) a favourite with all. 
What a famous wedding it was ; how the one-eyed bride- 
groom dimmed the light of his one eye, the evening before 
the wedding, with a mutchkin or two in the company of 
his cronies ; how the youth of Ilkastone were astonished 
in the morning by the display of flags in the loan, espe- 
cially by that wonder and pear! of flags, the Banner of the 
Weaver-Chartists, made of blue silk, with ample white 
fringe, and with an embroidered inscription in white ; 
how the minister was brought in the evening in a cab, 
the driver wearing white gloves and the horse white 
knitted ear-cases with dancing tassels ; how the wedding- 
party drove in other cabs to nowhere in particular and 
back again; how, when the minister was gone, the 
sweeties and the whisky circulated, the fiddlers fiddled, 
and the dancers ‘hooched ’—all these things space fails 


me to tell of now. 
J. MacLaren Copspan. 





THE UNIONIST POSITION PAST AND FUTURE. 


WHEN the General Election of 1885 was over, at 

which the Parnellites gave their vote at the polls 
to the Conservative party (not for the purpose of assisting 
the Tories, but for the purpose of paralysing the Liberals), 
Mr. O’Connor summed up the situation thus in his History 
of the Parnell Movement: ‘When all the contests were 
over the numbers stood thus :—Liberals, 333 ; Conserva- 
tives, 251; Nationalists (7.e. Parnellites), 86. Majority 
of Liberals over Conservatives, 82 ; majority of Conserva- 
tives and Nationalists over Liberals, 4. The English 
press of all shades acknowledged the supremacy of the 
position which the Irish party had thus obtained.’ In 
the same book Mr. O'Connor says that ‘shortly after 
the close of the elections the world was startled by the 
rumour that Mr. Gladstone was ready to concede the prin- 
ciple of Home Rule.’ 

The position was, as Mr. O’Connor described it, and the 
startling rumour proved to be founded on fact. The 
supremacy claimed by Mr. O’Connor, and admitted by 
Mr. Gladstone, consisted in the assumption—proved to be 
false—that by throwing the Parnellite vote from side to 
side the business of the country could be stopped until the 
Parnellite demands were granted. Faced by such an open 
declaration of tactics, Mr. Gladstone had two courses open 
to him: either to go on with the ordinary business of the 
country and brave the threat, or to make such concessions 
as would secure the votes of Mr. Parnell and his items in 
Parliament, without at the same time alienating that 
Liberal vote which had been put at his command in 
answer to his fervid appeal for an overruling Liberal 
majority against Mr. Parnell in the House of Commons. 
By a secret, sudden, and complete surrender he elected 
to try the latter course. The Liberal (now Gladstonian) 
newspapers were angrily incredulous of such a thing 
being possible; but, though premonished both from 
within and without his Cabinet, Mr. Gladstone brought 
in the two Irish Bills of 1886. He thus secured the 
Parnellite vote in the House—a vote which numbered 
86 all told; and he hoped, notwithstanding the ominous 
signs around him, to retain in 1886 such a number of the 
Liberals elected to oppose Mr. Parnell in 1885 as would 
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enable him to carry the second reading of his Irish Bills 
against the combined forces of the Conservatives and 
those followers of his own who might refuse to turn their 
back upon their and his professed political programme. 

For a short time the result was doubtful; but, as the 
weeks shortened into days, and the hour of decision drew 
near, the Gladstonian whips prepared for a minority of 10, 
and encountered one of 30. The total vote cast on this 
memorable occasion was 656, or (allowing for the Speaker) 
only 13 short of the full strength of the Commons. The 
proportion of absentees on all sides was much the same. 
Hence we can see that as Mr. Gladstone—with the 
Liberal party 333 strong, plus the Parnellite vote of 86— 
should have had a majority of 168, the actual price he 
paid for 86 bad votes was exactly 99 good ones—some 
of them the very best he ever commanded. Thus at 
one blow, so far as the Parliament of 1885 was con- 
cerned, Mr. Gladstone destroyed Mr. Parnell’s supposed 
see-saw supremacy and his own power and value as the 
leader of a united Liberal party. He had also (and this 
was no misfortune) instructed the country as to the in- 
credible facility of his mind, the instability of his purpose, 
and the utter worthlessness of his most solemn declara- 
tions. If ever it was the case that some of the Conserva- 
tive leaders had been so deluded as to confide in the 
straight cross-country running of Home Rule, the im- 
pudent transfer of the Parnellites from their side at the 
polls to Mr. Gladstone’s in the House once for all dispelled 
that delusion. 

Mr. Gladstone went to the country on this occasion 
with the Parnellite vote at his back, the result being that 
his personal following in the House of Commons was 
reduced from 333 to 191. Thus not only in Parliament 
but in the country, the flagitious and pretentious supre- 
macy of Mr. Parnell was discomfited ; his power to thwart 
legislation was completely destroyed ; and a Preservation 
Party was created, so earnest in its purpose and so con- 
structed in its parts as to insure at once Imperial safety 
and progressive legislation. 

The Liberal Unionists’ opposition to Mr. Gladstone in 
1886 was not caused by any reluctance to carry out bene- 
ficial legislation for Ireland, but to prevent Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Parnell from producing between them anarchy, 
ruin, and civil war in that country. The Unionist party 
are ready and anxious to support the Government in 
measures having for their end the removal of the agrarian 
troubles upon which the revolutionaries feed and grow fat, 
but they are determined to show to these men, to the 
country, and to the world, that to whatever straits of 
misery the ignorant and deluded followers of misrule in 
Ireland may be driven by unpatriotic arts and inflamma- 
tory speeches, every local and social interest and every 
individual in Ireland shall be encircled by the power and 
protection of the undisputed supremacy of Imperial law, 
of a paramount Parliament, and of an undivided Empire. 

Mr. Gladstone, when called upon to produce the policy 
which he says he can easily substitute for the Bills of 
1866, declined ‘to walk into a trap.’ This is quite true 
in the Gladstonian sense ;’ for, of course, he must get out 
of one trap before he can possibly walk into another. 
And Mr. Parnell has trapped him for life. I must 
here recall the text from Mr. O’Connor—namely, that 
Mr. Parnell prevails by the fact of commanding 86 votes 
which he moves here and there as he pleases. This 
leaves, deducting the Speaker, 583 votes for division be- 
tween the Unionists and Separatists. We cannot be far 
off the mark if we count the present Unionist vote at 384, 
and the Gladstonian vote at 199. Now this is the trap in 
which Mr. Gladstone finds himself self-lodged. If he desires 
to have a majority which would make him independent 
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of the Parnellite vote, he must gain 137 seats—which 
would give him a majority of two in the House of Com- 
mons. ‘To succeed he must sweep away the Liberal 
Unionists and some fifty to sixty Conservatives likewise. 
This he cannot expect to do, and he therefore sees that in 
counting forces or expounding fresh policy he cannot dis- 
card Mr. Parnell. By him he lives in opposition, on him 
he must depend in power. Therefore, when called upon 
to produce his alternative policy he dare not do so, be- 
cause he knows that what his more moderate supporters 
could approve must fall very far short of what Mr. Parnell 
would accept. 

In considering the results of a General Election, all must 
admit that the division of the Liberal party will prevent 
Mr. Gladstone from having any personal following nearly ap- 
proaching to that of the election of 1885. But assuming, 
for the sake of illustration, the improbable—nay, that he 
regained all he lost at the General Election in 1886—what 
would be the position then? In such a case Mr. Parnell 
would again possess the vicious supremacy claimed for him 
in 1885; and who can doubt that he would use it to upset 
all Government unless he got his Irish Parliament? But 
no one can know better than Mr. Gladstone that within 
his present following there are not few, but many who 
would rather lose their seats than agree to such a thing ; 
and that there were many who voted for the second reading 
of his Bills in 1886 not because they approved of a separate 
Parliament at Dublin, but as a mark of loyalty to him and 
a mere expression of their desire for conciliatory legisla- 
tion for Ireland. 

If to satisty Mr. Parnell Mr. Gladstone brought in the 
‘dead’ Bills, he would alienate a large number of his sup- 
porters in Parliament and in the country who have been 
told over and over again by his lieutenants, but not by 
him, that the Bills are dead; if, on the other hand, he 
proposes mere Local Government, Mr. Parnell has only to 
throw his weight into the Opposition scales to drive him 
from office. The trap in which Mr. Gladstone is self- 
lodged is firm and sure. Even if he came back to office 
with a constructive majority of Gladstonians and Parnel- 
lites, he would again come to grief between the devil of 
disintegration and the deep sea of Parliamentary disrup- 
tion. 

Lord Rosebery spoke at Norwich the other day. One 
of his carefully elaborated illustrations was singularly 
unhappy. He said, as an incentive to Home Rule, that, 
at a great crisis the United States tore out slavery, 
careless if in so doing they tore out their vitals. This 
sounds very grand, but it is not true. The Northern 
States declared the abolition of slavery, thus tearing out 
the vitals of the South with commendable carelessness ; but 
they did that, and spent blood and treasure, and suffered 
countless public and private hardships—for what but to 
enforce and maintain the preservation of their Union? A 
pretty instance to give us as a reason for sacrificing ours ! 
There was no more sacrifice or tearing out of Northern 
vitals in the abolition of slavery than there would be 
destruction and havoe in Dalmeny if Lord Rosebery 
presented Hopetoun House to Mr. Henry George. 

Lord Rosebery says that the Liberal Unionist party is 
organised out of existence. Let him think so if he can. 
I once had the honour of giving Lord Rosebery in hap- 
pier days some insight into organisation before even Mr. 
Schnadhorst was heard of ; and, so far as Scotland is con- 
cerned, from personal knowledge | do not hesitate to 
contradict him flatly. The Liberal Unionist party's num- 
bers and organisations are growing every day, and he may 
be assured that no jibes or threats or fustian can alter 
their resolution to oppose Mr. Gladstone's Irish policy as 
a national and as a moral duty. The Parnellite demand 
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to which he has surrendered, and which is the correct 
name for what the Gladstonians call ‘ the Irish Question,’ 
may be ‘as gaunt, as terrible, and as resolute’ as Lord 
Rosebery may choose to paint that bugbear of polities ; 
but it is no more ‘irrepressible’ than any other Hibernian 
sturdy beggar who has whines for the strong and violent 
robbery for the weak. James GRAHAME. 


AES TRIPLEX. 


MAN superb, enriched with wealth and praise, 
On men’s misfortunes looked down from a height : 
He held the order of the world was right, 
And men might thank themselves for evil days. 
But fortune, tired of his complacent ways, 
Sent all his ships to bottom in one night ; 
And he awoke the morn in evil plight— 
Bankrupt, and mark of much sinister gaze. 
On which one came to him and said: ‘ My friend, 
Behold thy troubles thick upon thee come, 
Who scarcely pity had for lame or halt ! 
‘ Dost thou not see the seales of Justice bend, 
And that the world is ruled by rule of thumb?’ 
To which he answered ‘ No, ‘twas my own fault!’ 


Cosmo MoNKHOUSE. 





NOTES ON SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE. 
Piant Lire ABOVEGROUND. 


‘N harmony with the different conditions to which they 
are exposed, the parts of the plant body in light and 
air are of very different structure and function from roots 
in the soil. Botanically, the aérial parts are the shoots: 
they constitute the chemical workshop of the plant, in 
which the inorganic compounds taken in from soil and air 
are wrought up into organic substance. The whole com- 
bustible part of the plant body is so produced, and it is 
quite an error to suppose that compounds of this sort can 
be or are removed from the soil. To work up the incom- 
bustible materials into complex organic substances of a 
combustible kind is the unique peculiarity of green plants. 
Animals utilise such compounds, concentrate them, modify 
them; by putting them into the animal machine, they 
become more valuable from a commercial point of view, 
and that is the practical meaning of stock-rearing by the 
farmer. 

In this universe of ours there is one ultimate source, and 
one alone, from which those substances necessary for build- 
ing up the animal body can be obtained, and that source 
is the green plant. It is apparent, therefore, that we are 
all in the long-run vegetarians, for the organic food stuffs— 
the sustenance for which we undergo struggle and tur- 
moil—are produced by the plant, and by it only. If fish, 
flesh, or fowl is eaten, we are simply making an indirect 
use of materials manufactured by the plant, for the bodies 
of the animals mentioned are produced directly or in- 
directly from vegetable food. This being so, it is clear 
enough, although the fact is rarely grasped, that the real 
food of the plant—the material from which its body is 
built up—must be of the same nature as that used by the 
animals. Strange reflections pass through the mind when 
one considers the curious and interesting fact that the 
roots and stems and leaves of a mere vegetable are formed 
from compounds absolutely identical in their nature with 
those used by ourselves for forming arms, legs, brains, and 
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so forth. Certainly, for our purposes the compounds are 
differently proportioned, and this constitutes one of the 
main drawbacks of a purely vegetable diet. The farmer 
has thus a chance of stepping in, and breeding animals in 
which the proportions are more suitably disposed for the 
human being: in this way the plants grown become more 
valuable from a pecuniary standpoint. 

The compounds referred to, which constitute the food 
of plant and animal alike, are :—water, mineral substance, 
starch or its physiological equivalent sugar, fat, and 
albumen. 

The value of the plant in agriculture depends alto- 
gether on the circumstance that it is a manufactory of 
starch (or sugar), fat, and albumen ; the business of the 
farmer is to set agoing as many manufactories of these 
substances as he can on the land at his disposal, and to see 
to it that they are as efficient as possible. After production, 
and while they tarry in the plant, the organic compounds 
are undergoing incessant changes ; they become, so to say, 
twisted in a chemical sense in order to become subservient 
to the needs of the plant. A woody skeleton, for example, 
may be necessary to give the requisite rigidity to the body, 
and to produce it, so much valuable organic substance is 
transformed into wood. Changed in this way, organic 
compounds are practically lost to the farmer ; his factory 
becomes an unprofitable concern, and more inefficient than 
is desirable. The aim must evidently be to prevent such 
a disadvantageous change as far as possible, and it may be 
taken as a rule that the farmer ought to grow plants 
which have either little tendency to form woody matter, 
or such as from their nature require little skeleton. In 
dealing with grass plants the farmer has plenty of scope 
At a certain 
phase of development, connected more or less intimately 


for preventing excessive formation of wood. 


with the ripening of the seeds, the formation of woody 
matter at the expense of valuable organic substance goes on 
at quite a rapid pace, and consequently the value of the 
hay-crop largely depends on the time at which it is taken. 
Botanical knowledge may thus be turned to very good 
account in purchasing and obtaining full value from such. 
Again, in dealing with pasture grasses, attention to the 
very same point is of fundamental importance ; for, if 
crested dogstail, perennial rye-grass, or smooth-stalked 
meadow, are allowed to pass a certain phase of develop- 
ment before depasturing commences, the herbage becomes 
unpalatable, and stock reject it. That these grasses are 
not eaten is often rather the fault of the farmer than of 
the plants themselves. The reason for rejection is a 
double one: the formation of excessive woody matter 
internally, and a deposition of a glassy coating of silica on 
the surface of the leaves. Probably the latter reason 
has more to do with rejection than the former; however 
that may be, the matter has as yet remained without 
investigation. It is, of course, in the interests of the plant 
to foil the farmer; but in these days of keen competition 
it is hardly right that he should be caught napping by a 
simple vegetable. 

The turnip may be referred to as an example of a plant 
which, by breeding and selection, has almost entirely lost 
the tendency to form woody matter—a tendency possessed 
by its ancestors. It may also be noticed that turnips are 
often sold by weight, and the cunning and fraudulent 
farmer can often take advantage of his more innocent 
brethren. 
the soil may be of such a nature as to cause the turnip to 
be loaded with water instead of valuable organic com- 
pounds ; and one of a fraudulent turn may often obtain as 
high a price for the watery kinds as for those full of 


If for sale, the mineral substances provided in 


valuable organic compounds. 
It is important to clearly recognise that organic matter 
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which has undergone the woody change is practically 
valueless to the farmer, inasmuch as it is almost if not 
quite indigestible and cannot be used as food by stock. 
One creature, however, there is which can readily use it 
When 
one observes a piece of wood in a state of decay, that 
means that a fungus of some kind or other has seized 


for building up its body, and that is the fungus. 


upon it as prey, and is using it for purposes of growth, 
In the same way if a mushroom-like structure, however 
small, is seen protruding, say, from the trunk of a tree, 
that indicates that the roots of the fungus are at work in 
the interior sapping away the wood, and converting it into 
fungus ; by-and-bye the tree must die, however healthy 
it may seem. 

It is now necessary to study somewhat closely the nature 
of the forces at work in the plant factory, and the changes 
which the materials operated upon actually undergo in 
order to become converted into organic compounds. 


REVIEWS. 
BACON, 
Francis Bacon; His Life and Philosophy. 


Two vols. Edinburgh and London : 


By JOHN NICHOL, 
William Blackwood 
and Sons. 
‘Distilled books are like common distilled waters, flashy 
things.’ So remarks Bacon, condemning in anticipation the 


countless ‘series’ 


of short histories and popular accounts of 
which the book-shop, if not the whole world, is full. Yet these 
series seem inevitable, and the PAdélosophical Classtcs for Eng- 
lish Readers is certainly one of the least objectionable. It is 
written by men who thoroughly understand their subject; a 
sufficient quantity of room in which to turn himself is given to 
each author ; the editing is judicious ; the books are neat and 
handy. The present volumes are a fair specimen of the whole. 
They are well-informed and agreeably written. We have read 
them with pleasure and profit. The book has faults, but these 
are such as are almost pardonable in the biographer of Bacon. 
He is one of the men about whom history seems never destined 
to give a final verdict. He is not like Raleigh whom the world 
agrees to place on the heights; nor like Bothwell (to take two 
examples from his contemporaries) whom with equal unanimity 
it places in the depths. He exists in the ‘milder shades of 
Purgatory,’ and yet the world refuses to leave him there. He 
is incessantly being tried, but the verdict is never accepted as 
final. The accused is immediately arraigned again, and the 
whole process gone through from first to last with just as un- 
satisfactory a result. The difficulty to a great extent is gone 
when we frankly admit that qualities that seem the most oppo- 
site may exist In one man. sacon. He led a 
double life. He was, as in Pope’s brilliant line, ‘the wisest, 
brightest, meanest of mankind.’ Mr. Nichol, like all the 
modern writers on the subject, condemns this as a mere para- 
dox which refutes itself. 


So it was with 


Is it so? 

Now, the chief charges against Bacon are: his conduct as 
Chancellor ; attack on Essex and Raleigh and on the 
memory of Essex and Raleigh ; and his life-long place-hunting, 
including as a necessary consequence his abject grovelling be- 
fore James, and, what is still worse, James’s unworthy favour- 
ites, Robert Carr and George Villiers. The first is by far the 
more important. The charges of corruption on which he was 
condemned, he himself divides into three heads :—1. A bribe 
received fendente lite to pervert justice ; 2. Money received 
‘where the judge conceives the case to be at an end’; 3. 
Money received where the case is really ended. Bacon asserted 
his innocence of the first, confessed his culpable carelessness as 
regards the second, and maintained there was nothing wrong 
in the third. Now, Mr. Nichol, it ought to be said, does not 


his 


treat these grave matters with the airy zealotry of Mr. Spedding, 
who labours to make Kacon, notwithstanding his own confes- 
sion, quite an ill-used man; yet he acquits him of the worst 
charge, asserting that no case was proved where judgment was 
perverted on account of a bribe. 


This seems to us a strange 
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argument ; at any rate it is a double-edged one. 3acon took 
bribes fendente lite. If he decided justly, then he deceived the 
briber ; but whether he decided justly or not is a matter on 
which there can be no evidence save his own word. It is most 
probable that if the justice of the case lay strongly on one side 
he decided that way, though in details he favoured the briber. 
But in the dubious cases it is tolerably certain that he must 
have leaned to the side that paid him. There was no satisfactory 
discussion of examples. How could there have been, when the 
accused pleaded guilty? Mr. Nichol, however, gives a pretty 
full account of Steward’s case, which is about as bad a business 
as anything could be. Bacon had very justly (the case was 
perfectly clear) pronounced a decree against Steward. The 
unsuccessful suitor appealed to Buckingham, who used his 
influence so well that the Chancellor, reopening the matter, 
reversed his former decision. After this further argument is 
vain. We understand also that some other motive than 
gratitude or generosity must have prompted litigants to make 
presents to judges even after cases were or seemed over. The 
only way to lessen the gravity of the offence is to accept 
3acon’s own account of the transaction, and make the cus- 
tom of the age answer for a great deal. The last argument 
goes no further than this, that a judge who took bribes now-a- 
days would be a worse man than Bacon. That he knew very 
well what a judge ought to be, is proved by the essay On Fudt- 
cature, which is simply the wisest thing ever written on the 
subject. 

There is another essay, not profounder, indeed, but from 
its subject better known. Every man who reads English 
literature at all knows what Bacon has written concerning 
friendship, and every man who reads English history at all 
knows how Bacon treated his friend. Here we think that 
Mr. Nichol is again too favourable in his account of the Essex 
episode. He remarks with just severity on the mad folly of 
the rising of February 1601, and this, he argues, justifies 
Bacon in taking part in the trial, though ‘he might and ought 
to have declined any leading part in the process, and sat 
silent.. Now, when we remember his friendship with the 
accused, the splendid gifts he had received from him, and 
how Essex had pleaded for his advancement with the Queen, 
we must surely pronounce that he ought to have stood aloof 
from the proceedings altogether. He could not, perhaps, have 
helped the criminal. A man then charged with treason was a man 
convicted of treason. But the only motive that made him take 
the part he did was prompted by the Wisdom for a Man's Self, 
which he has himself described as the ‘ /l¢sdom of rats, that 
will be sure to leave a Aouse, somewhat before it fall. And 
then, when all was over, he descended, with no other possible 
object than to gain favour at Court, so low as to blacken the 
memory of the dead man in his ‘ Declaration of the Practices 
and Treasons of Robert, late Earl of Essex.’ There is no real 
defence possible for this. Something of the same thing 
occurred, in a much milder degree it is true, with regard to 
Raleigh, but we cannot go into it. With the rest of Mr. Nichol’s 
treatment of the dark side of his author's character, we are at 
one. His statement as to Bacon's relations with James and his 
favourites is fair, clear, and judicious. He always makes us 
remember how much gold mixed even with the dross of the 
begging letter :—how amongst all the mean cringing there 
sparkle suddenly on the page the noble thought so ably ex- 
pressed, the wise reflection so admirably uttered. Bacon’s 
favourite quotation, mudtum inco/a juit mea anima, has some- 
thing touching in it: it is his better nature calling him away 
from the stony path of policy and intrigue. He never obeyed 
the voice, but he always felt and confessed its power. His 
prayer for mercy after his fall—‘I beseech your Lordships to 
be merciful to a broken reed’—is one which appeals to us as 
powerfully as to the men to whom it was addressed. 

The second of Mr. Nichol’s two voltimes is devoted entirely to 
an explanation and examination of Bacon’s philosophy. It is 
here that the difficulty of writing a popular account presents 
itself. Each philosopher is only intelligible when we under- 
stand his predecessors, so it is unavoidable that well-nigh half 
the work should discuss Bacon in relation to the past, and that 
the review should seem, after all, a little scrappy. Yet it is 
carefully done; and the analysis of the /mstauratio Magna is 
within its limits the best we have ever read. To condense a 
condensation, the result comes to this :—Bacon said, human 
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thought has gone wrong, because men have imposed their own 
ideas on nature. The mind must be purified of preconceived 
notions. We must apply ourselves to the study of nature as she 
is. We must be her servant that we may be the interpreter, 
and that we may discover and apply her secrets for our benefit. 
This is Bacon’s method of induction. But modern science has 
not followed it. Most great discoveries have been made by anti- 
cipating nature: by first guessing at her secrets, and only using 
observation to prove the guesses true. Where, then, is Bacon’s 
merit? The answer is that he indicated, though his details 
were wrong, physical phenomena as the subject of inquiry, 
and dispassionate observation as the proper mode in which 
that inquiry was to be conducted. And he did so with 
such learning, such genius, such impressive and surpassing 
eloquence, that he at once commanded and secured the 
attention of his own and following ages. Hegel has sneeringly 
remarked that his works are most valuable for the mottoes they 
contain. This is really high praise. These mottoes became 
the watchwords of the army of progress. To general readers 
Bacon is best known by his essays, ‘ ingots from an apparently 
inexhaustible mine,’ as Mr. Nichol very neatly calls them. Their 
unique merit is obviously that they pack so much wisdom into 
such small bulk. Yet it is to their matchless felicity of expres- 
sion that they owe their place in English literature. Take a 
trivial instance. In the essay on Death, there is a quotation 
from Seneca. It is translated as follows: ‘A man would die, 
though he were neither valiant nor miserable, only upon a 
weariness to do the same thing so oft over and over.’ Another 
very remarkable thing in the essays is the unexpected issues to 
which he touches some on the face of it common-place say- 
ing. Thus, in the essay on Friendship: ‘The Parable of 
Pythagoras is dark, but true; Cor ne edito,—Eat not the 
heart. Certainly, if a man would give it a hard phrase, those 
that want friends to open themselves unto are cannibals 
of their own hearts.’ There are other points of view on 
which it would be interesting to enlarge: Bacon’s exact 
place as a lawyer, and a politician most of all. But we 
cannot go into these. Incidentally it may be noted that by 
Mr. Nichol Coke is treated too much as a mere pedant. 
Of course, he knew the letter of the English law as no man has 
ever known it before or since; but he also thoroughly under- 
stood its spirit, and that is why he is still an authority. 

As to the absurd Shakespeare-Bacon controversy, Mr. Nichol 
seems not quite sound. He says, indeed, ‘that Bacon had no 
direct concern, at all events,in the form of the dramas of the only 
one of his great contemporaries whom, by some strange chance, 
he nevernames.’ But he refers on several occasions to coinci- 
dences like these :—Bacon uses the simile of a child following a 
bird, and, when the bird flies away, goes a/ter ttagain. A quota- 
tion from the passage in Coerto/anus, of the chase of the boy after 
the butterfly, is given. It is called a near transcript, and the 
expression after 7¢t again is underlined as occurring in both pas- 
sages. Thisis at page 43, and at pages 78 and 79 (all of vol. 1.) 
we have an equally weak instance. Now, this proves abso- 
lutely nothing. Mr. Nichol ought to ‘study the lawyers’ cases’ 
if he wishes ‘to call up one thing to prove and illustrate another.’ 
We regret that even in this oblique manner he should seem to 
lend the weight of his authority to the ridiculous delusion that 
Bacon had anything whatever to do with Shakespeare's plays. 
There is not a particle of real evidence to support the theory, 
and there is a whole universe of testimony of every kind against 
it. 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Catalogue of the Pictures in the National Gallery: Foreign 
Schools. Printed for Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 

The new edition of the Catalogue of the Pictures in the 
National Gallery, which has been expected for so many years, 
has at last appeared. Sir Frederick Burton is to be congratu- 
lated upon the accuracy and comprehensiveness of his work. 
The text of the old edition by Mr. Wornum has in the main 
been retained, but it has been modified or added to wherever 
modern research has rendered it necessary ; while memoirs of 
ninety painters have been inserted who were unrepresented in 
the Gallery when the earlier catalogue was compiled. The 
catalogue purports to be ‘descriptive and historical’ only ; it 
does not often launch out into criticism, and what little com- 
ment it gives might well have been spared. Its value lies 
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entirely in the plain, unvarnished style in which it tells us a 
multitude of facts relating to the painters of the foreign schools 
and their works. The biographies are unassumingly written ; 
monograms are reproduced in fac-simile ; references are given 
to well-known engravings of each picture; and the biblio- 
graphies, though they have no claim to exhaustiveness, might 
be much worse. 

The painters discussed in the catalogue follow one another 
in alphabetical order. This arrangement is not entirely satis- 
factory ; but until some method is adopted of numbering the 
pictures according to the schools to which they belong, it is 
difficult to see how it could be bettered. The book has one 
defect which is almost always to be noticed in revisions: suffi- 
cient care has not been taken to remove references to authori- 
ties who might once have been consulted with advantage, but 
who have been quite discredited by the advances of research 
By this neglect not only is space sacrificed, but also the work 
is given an antiquated look. 

With Sir Frederick Burton’s system of nomenclature we must 
express our complete disagreement. He advances the theory 
that artists of the Italian school should be described not by the 
names by which they have been known for centuries, but by 
their family names. In practice, however, he contents himself 
with a compromise. The painters whom we know as Paolo 
Veronese, Titian, Raphael, and Michelangelo appear in his 
catalogue as Caliari, Vecellio, Sanzio, and Buonarroti. Peru- 
gino and Botticelli, however, do not lie concealed beneath 
fantastic titles, because, as Sir ;F. Burton says, ‘they are 
never likely to be popularly called Vanucci and Filipepi.’ This 
contention we readily grant, but with it Sir F. Burton’s system 
of nomenclature falls to the ground. By the time that Botticelli 
is known as Filipepi, we shall no doubt call Paolo Veronese 
Caliari and Raphael Sanzio, but not before. In the meantime 
we prefer to use names which have not only the advantage of 
intelligibility, but have usage and tradition on their side as well. 
How hopelessly Sir F. Burton’s theory of surnames breaks down 
is proved by the fact that,even when he does adopt his pedantic 
nomenclature in the titles of his articles, in the text he never 
once refers to Titian as Vecellio, or to Michelangelo as Buonar- 
roti. Nor does he attempt to apply his system to any school 
but the Italian. He speaks of the well-known painter of 
Luther's portrait as Lucas Cranach, not as Lucas Sunder. In 
going through the catalogue we have noted several misprints 
and one remarkable omission. Not a word is said of Ary 
Scheffer, though the gallery contains two of his pictures : hung, 
for some mysterious reason, among works of the British school. 

From the tabulated lists which Sir F. Burton has placed at 
the end of the catalogue we get a rapid view of the growth of the 
National Gallery. In the year 1846 there were only about two 
hundred pictures in Trafalgar Square; there are now 1280. 
That is to say, in forty-two years the nation has acquired by 
purchase, gift, or bequest upwards of 1050 pictures. This 
result, which is partly due to private munificence, and partly to 
Government grants, is one of which we may well be proud. 
Since 1886, in consequence of the large sum of money devoted 
in that year to the purchase of the Blenheim pictures, the 
Government has almost entirely withdrawn its aid from the 
National Gallery. Yet in spite of this more than forty pic- 
tures have been obtained during the last two years: a fact 
which proves that when Government subsidies fail we may be 
content to fall back upon individual generosity. And for this 
generosity, the evident appreciation of the public is meet 
reward. The average number of persons who daily visit the 
National Gallery, when its doors are opened without payment, 
falls little short of 3000. Without a catalogue to afford them 
some guidance these visitors might be forgiven if they felt some 
embarrassment as to what to look at, what to admire. The 
Whitechapel Handbook has poured out upon us all the gush 
and cant which our national collection can ever suggest to the 
most hardened ‘ methodist,’ and it is immeasurably inferior to 
Sir F. Burton’s plain and homely statement of facts. But the 
latter book leaves much to be desired. 

The ideal catalogue, indeed, has yet to be written. We wish 
to see the National Gallery discussed not from the senti- 
mental or historical, but from the artistic point of view. We 
want to be told which pictures have merits as works of art, 
and not as concrete moral lessons, and what these merits 
are. To tell this clearly and intelligibly would, indeed, be a 
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difficult task, but we trust that some one will be found to 
do it. Incontestable evidence of the need of such a catalogue 
as we have described is furnished by the recently published 
report of the National Gallery. A list is there drawn up of the 
pictures copied during the year. Among the copyists, whose 
taste is assumed, perhaps erroneously, to be more cultivated 
than that of the average Philistine, Landseer is without a rival 
in popularity. He is assiduously reproduced, while all the 
great masters who have something to teach in paint are passed 
by. The copyists, indeed, with a keen eye to a subject, are 
dead to art, and we are afraid that Sir F. Burton’s catalogue, 
in spite of its valuable information, will not do much to awaken 
any sense of it in their minds. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF CLAVERHOUSE IN 1689. 


The Grameid: An Heroic Poem descriptive of the Campaign 

of Viscount Dundee in 1689. By JAMES PHILIP of 
Almerieclose. Edited by the Rev. ALEXANDER D. MuR- 
DOCH, F.S.A. Scot. Edinburgh: Printed at the University 
Press by T. and A. Constable, for the Scottish History 
Society. 

That the average Scotsman is more deeply interested in the 
history of his country than the average Englishman is a pro- 
position to which, perhaps, even the majority of Englishmen 
at least of intelligent Englishmen—would not be disposed to 
demur. Englishmen might attribute the peculiarity to Scot- 
tish national self-sufficiency or parochialism, while Scotsmen 
might account for it as the outcome of certain special Scottish 
virtues ; but the existence of the peculiarity can hardly be 
denied. For the average Englishman the annals of England 
are almost a blank till the glorious reign of Elizabeth, and 
from that period another great blank occurs till we reach the 
period of Trafalgar and the Nile and Waterloo. The martyrdom 
of Charles L, the Cromwellian wars, the Revolution Settlement 
are not now with the average Englishman matters of vital 
moment. Intrinsically, indeed, the history of England is of 
wider and more varied if in some respects less intense interest 
than the history of Scotland ; and the literature of the English 
nation, representing the distilled essence of the nation’s history, 
is much more affluent and diversified. Still the* history of 
England does not appeal so continuously throughout its annals 
to the national sentiment. Inthe case of Scotland the national 
sentiment is more or less directly appealed to from the year of 
Bannockburn to the year of Killiecrankie. 

In another important respect Scotland has historically the 
advantage of England: it possesses a greater variety of con- 
temporary records of past times from the beginning of the 
sixteenth century onwards. The historical presentation of 
the past can, therefore, ‘fromm this period in the case of 
Scotland be given with greater vividness and fulness of de- 
tail. In Scotland, also, greater enterprise has been shown 
in the publication of contemporary records. This work 
has in England been discharged chiefly by a few county 
societies, who naturally have confined their attention for 
the most part to records of special local interest. Even the 
Chetham and Surtees Societies—important as have been their 
services to historical research—have concerned themselves 
chiefly with records of special interest to the counties of Lan- 
caster, York, or Durham. The labours of the Harleian Society 
have been rather genealogical than strictly historical; and 
the Camden Society is perhaps the only one in England 
which can properly be compared with such societies in Scotland 
as the Bannatyne, Maitland, and Spalding Clubs. Although 
these clubs have more especially represented the historical in- 
quisitiveness of the cities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen 
respectively, the majority of their publications have been of 
national! rather than local interest. Nor must the valuable ser- 
vices be forgotten of the Abbotsford, Roxburghe, and Grampian 
Clubs and the Wodrow and Spottiswoode Societies. But, not- 
withstanding the good work which these societies have accom- 
plished, much remains undone; and there is ample razson 
d’étre for such a society as the Scottish History Society which, 
both as regards its membership and the publications it has 
issued or promised, has already sufficiently justified its claim to 
the title it has assumed. 

The Grameid of Philip of Almerieclose is perhaps neither one 
of the most nor one of the least important of the publications on 
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the Society’s list. Its poetical character necessarily detracts 
from its value as a strictly historical record, but less so than 
might have been supposed ; while the full and detailed charac- 
ter of its descriptions could scarcely have been looked for in a 
prose composition of the period. The editing of the volume by 
the Rev. Alexander Murdoch merits almost unmingled praise. 
There are evidences of conscientious care and extensive research 
in the foot-notes of almost every page; but although the labour 
expended has evidently been a ‘labour of love, Mr. Murdoch 
has never forgotten that succinctness, no less than accuracy 
and completeness, is an essential virtue in editorial notes. With 
a modesty sometimes absent in the case of editors who have 
greater cause for a display of that virtue, he expresses his 
sense of the inadequateness with which, owing to the pressure 
of other duties, he has been able to discharge his laborious task ; 
but it is probable that gratitude for what he has done, rather 
than regret that he has been unable to accomplish more, will 
be the prevailing sentiment of all competent judges who peruse 
the volume. In the preface Mr. Murdoch supplies‘all the known 
particulars regarding the author of 7he Grameid, James Philip 
of Almerieclose, Forfarshire. Maternally Philip was nearly 
related to Claverhouse, his mother, Margaret Graham of the 
house of Duntrune, being the second cousin of the hero of 
Killiecrankie. Philip, like Claverhouse, studied at the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews, which he, however, entered about seven 
years later than his relative. He joined Claverhouse in 1689 
with those who assembled at Dudhope in behalf of King James, 
and he carried the standard of Claverhouse throughout the 
campaign. A scholarly criticism of the poem as a Latin com- 
position, by Mr. H. F. Morland Simpson, of Fettes College, is 
included in the preface. 

The spirit and temper of 7he Grametd cannot be properly 
gauged or understood, unless we bear in mind the peculiar 
historical relations of the Grahams to the Covenanters. The 
great Montrose, who in the earlier stages of the dispute with 
Charles 1. was inclined to support the Covenanters, gradually 
became estranged from them. He became the General of the 
Royalist party, and, after the succession of brilliant victories, 
terminated by disastrous defeat at Philiphaugh, finally suffered 
death at the Tolbooth of Edinburgh for engaging in a chival- 
rous but Quixotic attempt to restore Charles Il. as an ‘un- 
covenanted king.’ ‘The great Marquis,’ as Mr. Murdoch 
observes, ‘was the hero of every Graham, and of every one 
claiming Graham blood.’ Thus in the case of the Grahams the 
sentiment of loyalty, hallowed by the ‘martyrdom’ of their great 
ancestor, was as much identified with the essentials of religion, 
as in the case of the Covenanters were the bare and rugged rites 
of Presbyterianism. Between the Grahams and the Covenanters 
there existed a special hereditary feud. This must be borne in 
mind in judging of the severe and unrelenting character of 
Claverhouse’s hostility to the Covenanters. He regarded him- 
self as in some sense the avenger of Montrose ; and he avenged 
himself as much on the supposed pernicious doctrines which 
had caused Montrose’s martyrdom as on those who promulgated 
the said doctrines. He was not influenced merely or primarily 
by a sense of duty as an officer : he entered upon his task con 
amore; he was as fanatically in earnest as the Covenanters 
themselves ; and he was much more eagerly intent on extirpa- 
ting Presbyterianism than were either Charles II. or even James 
11. The same spirit which animated Claverhouse prevades 
Philip’s poem. He sings of Claverhouse as ‘a new Pheenix risen 
from the ashes of Montrose.’ It must indeed be confessed that 
the enthusiasm and eloquence of the Graham bard verges too 
frequently on bathos ; but nevertheless, as a faithful mirror of 
the passions and hopes of the more extreme royalists the poem is 
of unique value. It contains also, as Mr. Murdoch points out, 
‘many touches concerning well-known historical characters,’ and 
a variety of interesting information regarding the appearance of 
individual towns and villages, the social condition of the people, 
dress, weapons, musical instruments, manners, customs, clan 
peculiarities, etc. Its chief interest, however, perhaps lies in its 
minute record of the movements of Dundee and its picturesque 
delineation of the many striking scenes and incidents of the 
campaign, The only matter for regret is that Philip had not 
been able to complete (so far as the manuscript in the Advo- 
cates’ Library is concerned) his poem by adding the finale—the 
battle of Killiecrankie. 

The campaign of Claverhouse began about the 12th April, and 
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terminated on the 17th July ; but the character of his achieve- 
ments within the short space of three months entitles him to 
rank in the rolls of military fame almost as high as his relative 
Montrose. It is entirely on this campaign that his military repu- 
tation rests. In his proceedings against the Covenanters he 
displayed remarkable energy and force of character associated 
frequently with other great qualities ; but the part he had there to 
play did not afford much scope for the exercise of special military 
skill, and on the only occasion (Drumclog) when he had the 
supreme direction in a stand-up fight with the Covenanters he was 
severely worsted. If, again, he cherished the hope of winning 
military distinction when he marched at the head of the Scottish 
cavalry to aid in resisting the advance of William, Prince of 
Orange, the pusillanimity of James I. prevented its gratifica- 
tion. His Highland campaign afforded him his first opportunity 
of manifesting his real calibre as a military leader, and, short 
as that campaign was, it tested his abilities sufficiently to 
demonstrate that they were of the highest order. His intrepidity 
in resolving in such desperate straits to strike a last blow in be- 
half of the King is alone sufficient to indicate the presence in 
his disposition of a strong heroic strain. Both Philip in The 
Grametd and Sir Walter in his magnificent lyric misrepresent 
somewhat the attitude of Claverhouse in the Convention, and the 
manner of his retreat from Edinburgh, which was, in fact, preci- 
pitate rather than defiant ; but similar words to those which Sir 
Walter supposes him to have uttered to the Convention would 
have been thoroughly appropriate in substance if spoken to his 
followers at Dudhope. Moreover, when he had once resolved 
to stake his all on behalf of the King, his promptitude and 
energy were marvellous ; and his movements from the beginning 
showed that he was a perfect master in the art of stratagem. 
He began by cleverly enticing Mackay to undertake a wild- 
goose chase into the Highlands, and then, doubling back, 
retired by long marches to Dudhope where a muster of his 
followers had been appointed. Then followed his rapid advance 
on Inverness, and, when threatened by Mackay with superior 
forces, his skilful southward movement, with his daring 
midnight raid on Perth and his sudden appearance before 
the town of Dundee, when he all but captured Lord Rollo 
encamped outside the walls. Subsequently he displayed dex- 
terous, though unsuccessful, artifice in the attempt to prevent 
a junction between Ramsay and Mackay. Tempering also his 
valour with wise discretion, he was as admirable a proficient in 
the art of retreat as in the art of attack. His sudden with- 
drawal to the hills and dispersal of the clans was perhaps a 
finer stroke of genius than any other part of his procedure. 
It completely puzzled Mackay, who, finding that he could do 
nothing against such an agile and wary foe, was compelled to 
retire altogether from the Highlands, in order to make arrange- 
ments for the erection of a line of forts to aid in their subjection. 
His absence was a godsend to Dundee, who now displayed his 
great qualities in the marvellous influence he succeeded in 
gaining over his savage followers. In this, as well as in his 
arrangements for the battle of Killiecrankie, he was greatly 
aided by the advice and help of Lochiel ; but the fact that he 
listened to Lochiel’s counsels is but another proof of the uncon- 
ventionality of his military genius. His victory at Killiecrankie 
has been regarded by some as in great part accidental and the 
result of sheer panic on the part of the soldiers of Mackay ; 
but the skilful arrangements of Claverhouse had rendered vic- 
tory almost inevitable, and the panic was chiefly created by 
the admirable manner in which his attack was timed and 
directed. Whether, if Claverhouse had survived Killiecrankie, 
his fame would have been increased or diminished by subse- 
quent events is an idle question. It is enough to point out 
that his achievements had so impressed a judge of such com- 
petency as the Prince of Orange, that, notwithstanding the 
great Jacobite victory at Killiecrankie, he asserted ‘the war 
ended (as it did in fact end) with Dundee’s life.’ 


ST. GILES’S. 
St. Giles, Edinburgh : Church, College, and Cathedral, from the 


Earliest Times to the Present Day. By J. CAMERON 
LEEs, D.D., LL.D., F.S.A. Scot. Edinburgh : Chambers. 


The restoration of St. Giles’s is one of the most interesting 
events in the recent social and ecclesiastical history of Scot- 
land. Restoration had for some time been in the air in England, 
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but in that country it has meant only a reviving interest in his- 
tory, or a more academic revival of taste in art—in architec- 
ture in especial. The restoration of St. Giles’s means all 
this and a great deal more. Undertaken by a layman who 
could never be accused of ecclesiastical tendencies, and 
supported by all classes of the community without reference 
to sect or creed, it really marks a departure in the ways of 
the nation, whose importance will only properly be judged 
when more of its fruits have been garnered by a new 
generation. The first-fruits, which are now-reaping, are the 
restoration of Dunblane ; others are likely to follow. The 
‘Lamp of Lothian’ may again shine forth in its former bright- 
ness, the burghers of Perth again see the shrine of their 
patron saint in something of its ancient splendour ; Elgin may 
rise from its ruins, and even St. Andrews, once the most 
beautiful of Scottish churches, may again become the pride of 
the nation. Dean Stanley, it is reported, when standing beside 
the ruins of the cathedral which had been consecrated in the 
presence of The Bruce himself, prophesied that the day would 
come when the people of Scotland would reverently build up 
the walls, stone upon stone. If that day ever comes, the work 
begun by Dr. Chambers will have had no small part in hasten- 
ing it. 

It was fitting that the first minister of the restored Church of 
St. Giles should write its history ; and with the wealth of 
material at his hand it is not surprising that Dr. Lees 
should have succeeded in giving us that history in the form 
of a most readable and valuabie book. The record of what 
it was, what it has endured, and what it has become, is in 
itself a romance. The vicissitudes of the fabric make up a 
strange, eventful history. Harried by the English—some 
stones still bear the mark of their fire ; restored with greater 
magnificence ; added to and enriched by kings, regents, 
nobles, and citizens; despoiled at the Reformation ; divided 
into parish church, assembly hall, police office, public con- 
venience, and a kind of stock exchange (truly a den of thieves) ; 
then—greatest indignity of all—modernised by a dolt in the 
dark ages at the beginning of this century; and now in these 
latter days restored as nearly as possible to its state prior to 
the Reformation,—a church which has endured and survived all 
this deserves to have a biography. That, however, is but a 
small part of the claim of St. Giles’s. Dr. Lees well says: 
‘No church in Britain, if we except Westminster, is richer in 
historic association.’ It has been the theatre of many events 
of moment : in the history of Scotland it has been associated 
with more. 

From the day when the Regent Albany built the chapel 
which still bears his name to soothe his conscience for the 
murder of the Duke of Rothesay, St. Giles’s has had much to do 
with kings and governors. Here is to be found a memorial of 
James II. erected by his widow ; and here James III. came to 
do penance of the share he had in compassing his father’s 
death. The Regent Moray was married in St. Giles’s, and the 
banns between Mary and Darniey and Mary and Bothwell 
were published under its arches. The kirking of James v1. 
and Anne of Denmark took place in St. Giles’s, and there it was 
that that monarch, after sermon, delivered ‘an harrang to the 
Pepill’ before he set forth to England. His son introduced the 
English service in St. Giles’s, and worshipped there frequently. 
It is a church of many and notable funerals : for instance those 
of the Regent Moray and the great Montrose. It was the 
church of Gawain Douglas, of John Knox, and of many other 
notable prelates and presbyters. It has been preached in by 
Cromwell’s Ironsides and by Quakers. It has often been the 
scene of national rejoicing and thanksgiving, and it contains a 
permanent memorial of a great national calamity. Walter 
Chepman, the first Scottish printer, built a chapel for the wel- 
fare of those slain at Flodden. It remains to add that it was 
the church of Jenny Geddes. And, in expressing gratitude to Dr. 
Lees for his book, it is right that special thanks should be given 
to him for the scrupulous care he has taken to leave the story 
of ‘Janet Geddis’ intact. After all, St. Giles’s without this 
heroic harridan would be Ham/et without the Prince. 

Dr. Lees has treated many other moot points in history in 
the same self-restrained fashion. He has evidently determined 
that he should confine himself to recording all the facts he 
could discover with regard to St. Giles’s, and that the criticism 
of those facts should be left to those whose time is of less 
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service to themselves and their fellow-citizens. The book jis 
meant to be popular ; it is not intended for the scholar only. It 
isa book that few Scotsmen will read without keen interest, 
and from which most men will learn something. It is a record 
of the follies and extravagances of the ecclesiastics of the 
past : its publication can only have a good effect at this present. 


THE AMERICAN ABROAD. 


Aalesund to Tetuan: A Fourney. By CHARLES R. CORNING. 
Paisley : Alexander Gardner. 

Midnight Sunbeams ; or, Bits of Travel through the Land of 
the Norseman. By EDWIN COLERIDGE KIMBALL. Paisley: 
Alexander Gardner. 

Gibraltar. By HENRY M. FIELD. 
Chapman and Hall. 


Illustrated. London: 

The souls of good Americans go to Paris after death. But, 
before settling down upon the Elysian Fields, they like to flit 
for a time about the Continent of Europe in order to receive those 
impressions of an older society than their own, which to be 
freshly and fully enjoyed, must have the heightening of con- 
trast derived from an upbringing in the States. This pleasure 
can be shared, though at second hand and a long way off, by 
study of the books of travelled Yankees. Mr. Corning, Mr, 
Kimball, and Dr. Field are three of these good Americans. 
Their orbits are different, that of Mr. Corning touching, and as 
it were embracing, the other two; and there are great differ- 
ences also in their substance and specific gravity. But they 
have this great and agreeable quality in common, that they 
are sympathetically disposed towards the Europian scenes 
and people, and even the Europian institutions, with which 
they come in contact; and where they are critics they are 
good-humoured critics. 

It is edifying, not to say amusing, to compare the different 
impressions of the same spot which even good Americans bring 
away, as these impressions are modified by such extraneous con- 
ditions as weather, hotel charges and fare, and companionship. 
Both Mr. Corning and Mr. Kimball, for instance, came in their 
Norwegian wanderings to the town of Bergen. But Mr. Kimball 
arrived in rain. He found himself beset with crowds of land- 
sharks, and in his very inn he got no comfort, and not even 
decent bread. The one bright spot was the interior of the 
Museum, where the forlorn traveller discovered ‘a young lady 
attendant who spoke excellent English.’ He parted from the 
town, the rain still drenching, frequently and fervently ex- 
claiming, ‘From Bergen, henceforth and evermore, good Lord 
deliver us!’ How different with Mr. Corning who arrived 
‘on one of the red-letter days of his European wanderings — 
in lovely weather. Nothing in all Norway pleased him more 
than Bergen ; the very fish-market was a delight to his nostrils ; 
and among the fishwives he saw ‘pretty girls, neatly dressed, 
and with better manners than their class usually possess.’ If he 
visited the Museum, he has no special recollection to record : 
perhaps because, in fine weather, at the height of the tourist 
season, an attendant cannot devote herself exclusively to one 
stranger visitor. So he tears himself away with ‘ Good-bye to 
sweet Bergen, nestling among its hills !’ 

Regarding Norway, the two travellers are remarkably at one 
in their favourable opinions—always excluding, in Mr. Kimball’s 
case, the town and the porters and hotel-keepers of Bergen. 
Both agree that the Norwegians are a manly, honest, delightful 
people who have a special admiration and appreciation of 
Americans ; while Mr. Corning pays Norway the compliment of 
saying that in its mountain scenery and its waterfalls it is very 
like New Hampshire. Concerning Sweden, their impressions 
scarcely tally so closely. But here, again, cross-examination of 
their dinners and of their companions on the road helps to 
explain the little differences. Both passed through the 
Gotha Canal by steamer. Mr. Corning found ‘much of the 
journey monotonous and tiresome, and for the most part un- 
interesting ’—-using almost the identical words of Baedeker, to 
dissuade travellers from selecting this route to Stockholm. Mr. 
Kimball’s experience was directly the opposite ; and he looks back 
upon the voyage as ‘one of the most enjoyable parts of his jour- 
ney in the North.’ His fellow-passengers included ‘a jolly young 
Irish gentleman, a lively Viennese couple, and a few pleasant 
Englishmen,’ including one man in a shabby nautical suit, who 
was set down as a deck-hand, until cocking a monocle in his 
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right eye he revealed himself ‘an English marquis.’ To these 
social ingredients were added by-and-bye a bevy of charming 
Swedish girls, fresh from finishing school and anxious to 
improve themselves in English ; and in the twilight linger- 
ing till midnight picnicking parties were made on shore, with 
the lively Viennese lady as chaferon. The lesson drawn—that 
guide-books are not to be regarded as infallible—has applica- 
tions beyond those the writer perceives. Mr. Corning, as well 
as Baedeker, must have had other sauce to the scenery than 
the smiles of pretty girls, the puns of buxom Irishmen, and the 
table-companionship of a marquis. Both Mr. Kimball and Mr. 
Corning, however, are, in all weathers and companies, excellent 
and entertaining guides to the beauties of Scandinavia. 

Mr. Corning’s routes extend far beyond the limits of the two 
Northern peninsulas. He carries the reader with him through 
Finland and Russia, through Germany and Italy, through 
France and Spain; and he has the good sense and taste 
never to spend much time over places that have already been 
trodden and written to death. In the course of his journey- 
ings he comes to Gibraltar, and crosses the Straits to Tetuan ; 
and it is here that his story and that of Dr. Field come 
into conjunction. Gzbra/tar may almost be viewed as a 
tribute offered by its author in grateful recognition of 
the marked attentions paid to him by the guardians of the 
Rock. In these circumstances it would be ungracious to 
point out the somewhat queer passages of American-English 
contained in the description of the fortress and its sieges. Dr. 
Field is a sincere and even enthusiastic admirer of British 
character and power as it is displayed at the Rock, while all 
the time a patriotic American citizen and an ardent believer 
in peace and universal reconciliation. He doubts much 
whether Gibraltar is worth what it costs, and whether it is 
any longer the key to the Mediterranean. But so long as he 
lives, and until the deferred reign of universal peace begins, 
he hopes that it will be held by British soldiers; he would not 
like to return ‘and miss the English faces, so manly and yet so 
kindly, and the dear old mother-tongue.’ To Mr. Corning, also, 
Gibraltar, ‘with its good, sturdy, Anglo-Saxon customs and 
characteristics, seemed like home,’ after months of wanderings 
among aliens. Yet Americans do not much affect the place ; 
and though the author of Aalesund to Tetuan reckons them 
among the motley residents on the Rock, Dr. Field, upon 
asking Mr. Sprague (who has been American Consul for forty 
years) after his countrymen, ‘whom he took for granted must 
be here, as they are constantly going up and down on the earth, 
and showing themselves everywhere,’ was answered that there 
was ‘not one.’ Both visitors had the opportunity of inspecting 
a kilted regiment upon parade; and they speak admiringly, if 
not too accurately, Dr. Field ‘of a large array of stalwart 
Cameronians, among whom are always some who have the 
“gift of prayer,” and know how to sing the “ Psaumes of 
Dawvid,”’ and Mr. Corning of ‘the picturesque and barbaric 
Highlanders, with bearskin caps, plaid sashes, and leggings 
with ugly daggers protruding. Mr. Corning had his view 
of the Rock from the bay spoiled by embarking in rough 
weather, and by being rolled under a seat by a playful billow that 
filled his mouth and eyes with water. How much better off was 
Dr. Field—‘ stern Puritan though he is, and impassible as his 
friends know him to be ’—when, ‘ floating over a smooth moon- 
lit sea, with a fair countrywoman at his side,’ and seated in a 
launch placed specially at his disposal by an order (quoted in 
full) from the Governor, he looked up to the huge bulk of the 
‘sleeping Lion’! ‘If I had been put upon my oath and my 
honour,’ he says modestly, ‘I should have been compelled to 
confess that it was not the most miserable position I have ever 
been placed in in my wanderings up and down the world.’ And 
indeed it is obvious that for lending enchantment to a view 
there are better things than distance. 


THE FALL IN PRICES. 
Causes of the Great Fallin Prices. By ARTHUR CRUMP. 
London : Longmans. 

Many and various are the methods adopted by authors in 
writing a book. Mr. Crump’s is an unusual one: it consists in 
amassing along series of quotations from other people, chiefly in 
small print, interspersed with connecting links of his own handi- 
work, in very large print. Mr. Crump thus sets forth the aim of 
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his work : ‘ To endeavour to produce a result which shall be, as 
near as possible, a demonstration that prices did not fall owing 
to a scarcity of gold, but that they did decline owing to other 
causes, which are definitely assigned as having produced the 
fall in each case, apart from other and more general causes, 
which will have affected all to some extent, which will have 
affected certain groups, and which will have exercised even a 
still more limited influence.’ The quotations used in pursuance 
of this design are partly from current magazines, partly 
from ancient numbers of Zhe Economist, and partly from 
economic text-books of the generation before last: they are 
sometimes irrelevant, but they do not properly fall under our 
consideration. Mr. Crump’s own contributions may be fairly 
judged by a reference ta the passage just quoted: they are 
marked, ‘as near as possible,’ by the same lucidity of style and 
facility of expression. His tone is scrupulously dogmatic, and 
almost theologically intolerant; and the arrangement of his 
compilation leaves everything to be desired. In point of form 
and style, to put it briefly, his book is perhaps ‘as bad as they 
make them.’ 

The reasoning is a different matter. As may, perhaps, 
be gathered, after some study, from the quotation given 
above, Mr. Crump sets out with the intention of pulverising 
bi-metallism. At the outset he is unfortunate in a statement 
that ‘interest in the question has somewhat subsided,’ the 
contrary being so notorious as to prejudice the book at once 
in the eyes of any well-informed reader. It is further to be re- 
gretted that out of the percentage due to his own pen he wastes 
so much space on variations of the statement that his oppo- 
nents are utterly and hopelessly wrong, and that his reasoning 
must have convinced any of them who possess brains. At page 
86 we have this: ‘What impartial bi-metallist, for example, could 
pretend to support the bi-metallic theory after having further 
read the following?’ And a page and a half after this rather 
obscure query (which seems to have no reference to any rele- 
vant argument) : ‘ Wethink the reader who is not hopelessly 
prejudiced in favour of what we may call the double-standard 
bi-metallic party will, after having read what is contained 
in the preceding eighty-seven pages, etc. etc. Sentences like 
these are scattered throughout the book. Mr. Crump’s view of 
the fall in prices is that it is not the result of fluctuations in 
the quantity of the precious metals in circulation ; that prices 
are never affected by the quantity of money, but themselves are 
the cause of the increase or decrease of that quantity. His 
theory is, therefore, that there has been no general fall in 
prices, but a fall in a great number of important commodities, 
which in every individual case is to be explained by special 
circumstances. Apparently he considers that no increase in 
the supply of gold, caused by the discovery of new mines, for 
instance, would cause a change in prices. Mr. Crump is also 
of opinion that an increase of credit tends to lower prices ; and 
he looks forward to the time when all transactions will be per- 
formed by means of ‘the thinnest piece of paper.’ It is a pity 
that he does not explain his theory about the effect of credit on 
prices, the reasons for which would be interesting and certainly 
original. He generally avoids reasoning on his own hook, how- 
ever, and prefers to rely on general statements contained in 
Mill’s Principles of Political Economy, and Tooke’s History of 
Prices. Of modern criticism he makes little or no mention. 
Chapter V., which is entitled ‘ Positive Evidence in Support 
of the Position Previously Taken Up,’ almost entirely con- 
sists of an article by Mr. D. A. Wells, quoted from the 
Contemporary Review, of which there are twenty-four pages. 
Chapter VI., ‘ Views of Contemporary Writers,’ is chiefly com- 
posed of an article, by M. Lavaleye, from the Pall Mall 
Gazette, and a speech by Sir Lyon Playfair, which latter Mr. 
Crump generously commends as‘ worthy of a place’ in his 
book. But the most astonishing portion of the book is Chapter 
vil. In the first words of this chapter Mr. Crump tells us that 
he had intended summarising the first Report of the Gold and 
Silver Commission, but that a quotation from Zhe Economist 
will do as well. He then proceeds to quote verdatim an article 
which appeared in Zhe Economist of 6th August 1837, more 
than one year before the final report of the Commission was 
issued ; and of the proceedings of the Commission he takes no 
further notice. Mr. Crump’s position, therefore, is this: He 
writes a book on a subject which has just been examined ex- 
haustively by an important Parliamentary Commission of great 
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‘strength ; he takes no more notice of their final report and the 
recently-published evidence than if they did not exist ; and he 
borrows from an old newspaper an article criticising an interim 
Report of the Commission. This article, he naively remarks, 
will ‘save him the trouble’ of favouring the Commission 
with any criticism of his own. We recommend this method to 
the notice of authors of all classes, especially novelists. There 
is no reason why Maudle should not embellish his tales with 
chapters from Sir Walter Scott ; while, if the same principles 
are applied to public speaking, we may have an election speech 
prefaced by some such form as this : ‘ Gentlemen, I had in- 
tended to address you on the Coercion Act, but the following 
from Sir William Harcourt will suffice.’ 

The case against bi-metallism is capable of being put clearly 
and reasonably ; and the more this is done, the more able will 
the public be to reason on this peculiarly intricate and difficult 
problem. Such a book as that before us, on the other hand, 
cannot possibly be of service to any one, least of all to those 
whose opinions it professes to enunciate. The method is bad, 
the style is poor, and the tone aggressive ; but even were all 
these drawbacks absent, the thing would still fail on account of 
its want of touch with modern arguments and theories. 


SOME RESULTS OF THE CHALLENGER 
EXPEDITION, 


Report on the Scientific Results of the Voyage of H.M.S ‘ Chal- 
lenger’ during the years 1873-76. Volumes XXVIII. and 
Xx1Ix. London, Edinburgh, and Dublin. 


Ever since the Swedish traveller, Peter Forskal, during his 
voyage to the East, made those observations upon marine life 
which have rendered his name famous, the Siphonophore 
have attracted the notice of scientific expeditions. Quoy and 
Gaimard, Péron and Lesueur, Gegenbaur, Eschscholtz, Vogt, 
and Huxley, in succession, have devoted their attention to these 
delicate organisms, and added to our knowledge regarding them. 
They may, perhaps, be best roughly described as floating colo- 
nies of gelatinous, polyp-like bodies of great complexity, and of 
so tender a constitution that until quite recently every attempt 
to preserve them resulted in more or less complete failure. 
Within the last few years, however, the skilful conservators of 
the Naples Zoological Station have succeeded in sending out 
specimens in which the graceful outlines, though, alas ! not the 
colour, are preserved. Each colony is composed of a selection, 
more or less extensive, from a considerable variety of parts or 
organs—such as floats, swimming-bells (constructed on the 
same pattern as a common jelly-fish), feeding and excretory 
siphons, feelers, scales, tentacles, and reproductive glands. 
In the present work, Professor Haeckel, of Jena, propounds 
a most ingenious theory regarding the constitution of these 
colonies. He terms it the ‘medusome theory,’ because he 
regards each colony as an aggregate of individuals, each 
formed on the type of a Medusa or jelly-fish. The theory 
is characterised, like all its author's productions, by great 
ability, and it has the merit of reconciling two adverse 
hypotheses which have hitherto divided the suffrages of zoo- 
logists; but it can be neither proved nor disproved without 
an elaborate analysis of the structure and development of the 
whole group. In the order Calyconectz there is a longer or 
shorter trailing stalk, which bears upon it at regular intervals 
knots or bunches, each consisting of one or more medusomes ; 
as these ripen they drop off, and lead for a time an independent 
existence, maturing the sexual products. Discovered by those 
who were ignorant of their true history, these have received 
names as though they were complete animals. This leads us 
to mention a serious fault in the present Report. Towards its 
end there is a classified list of families, genera, and species, 
which last are numbered continuously from 1 to 240. In some 
twenty or thirty cases, however, the same species is entered 
under both its names, thus erroneously increasing the list. 
Whenever Professor Haeckel undertakes the study of a group 
of animals, we may be certain of two things : firstly, that our 
esthetic faculties will be delighted by a series of admirable 
illustrations ; and, secondly, that we shall have to learn a new 
and extensive terminology. The present memoir forms no ex- 
ception to these rules. Nothing requires to be said in praise 
of the illustrations. There are seven pages of names of parts 
and organs, in parallel columns: Latin, German, and English. 
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Some of these, no doubt, supply a felt want ; but in other cases 
we fail to see why the law of priority, adherence to which is 
gradually reforming our names of species, should not apply also 
to names of organs. 

No less than fourteen of the Cha//enger Reports have treated 
of the Crustacea—a far larger number than has been allotted to 
any other class of the animal kingdom —and the last and most 
extensive of these is now before us. It deals with the Amphi- 
poda, a group of small aquatic forms, generally known as 
‘insects of the sea,’ and is the work of the Rev. Thomas R. R. 
Stebbing, who has been engaged upon it for the last six years, 
The result isa monument of painstaking and laborious research, 
which does the greatest credit to its author. An important 
section of the report is that which deals with the literature of 
the subject. Most bibliogranhers are content with giving a list 
of works, but in the present instance the nature of their contents 
is indicated, and in the case of some of the rarest the illustra- 
tions and typographical peculiarities are reproduced. The 
specific descriptions naturally constitute the bulk of the work, 
and these are characterised by the most scrupulous attention 
to detail. In the case of families and genera previously 
known, a reference is made to their original definitions, 
and it is clearly stated to what extent, if at all, these re- 
quire to be modified in the light of more recently acquired 
knowledge. This practice may be commended to the considera- 
tion of systematic writers, who not unfrequently use generic 
names in a sense quite at variance with the diagnosis of their 
founder, without any hint that such is the case. The species 
here described as new are 180 in number, and some of them 
are very interesting and remarkable forms, which help to throw 
light upon the relationships of the group. They are figured in 
no less than 222 plates, which depict not only each animal as a 
whole, but also its different appendages, with all their delicate 
spines, hairs, or other adornments. A special feature of the 
work will be found in its indexes, which are not mere lists of 
names, but are full of important information. To the general 
reader the most interesting part of the work will be the intro- 
duction, in which the conclusions are summarised. Some of the 
remarks on nomenclature are extremely pertinent. The sug- 
gestion is made (would it might be adopted !) that ‘an inter- 
national law in science should . . . allow validity and priority 
only to names adequately published in definite periodicals.’ 
The Amphipoda are regarded as being derived from a single 
primitive stem, which has subsequently branched off into three 
tribes—the Gammarina, Caprellina, and Hyperina. The fami- 
liar Gammarus appears to be the existing form which bears the 
closest resemblance to what we may imagine the original 
Amphipod to have been. This conclusion, based upon ana- 
tomical considerations, is supported by what we know of the 
distribution of the genus. Gammarus pulex is more widely 
spread over the fresh water of the globe than any other form, 
whilst its close ally, Gammarus Jocusta has an extensive distri- 
bution near the sea-shore. The author indicates the mode in 
which the various families seem to him to be related to this 
supposed primitive form, though without committing himself to 
an arborescent diagram according to the modern fashion. The 
whole work will be indispensable to future workers in this de- 
partment, and we feel sure the only effect of time will be to place 
it more and more securely among the classics of zoological 
literature. 


EMPIRICAL LOGIC. 


The Principles of Empirical or Inductive Logic. 
VENN, D.Sc. London: Macmillan. 

Dr. Venn is a specialist in Logic of the highest authority. He 
has devoted his life to the faithful study and earnest teaching 
of the subject. Twenty years ago he was Hulsean Lecturer 
on the characteristics of scientific and religious belief; and 
his admirable works on the Logic of Chance and Symbolic 
Logic have placed his name among authorities. As Lecturer 
on Moral Science in the University of Cambridge he has 
been delivering a course on Empirical Logic for a number of 
years ; and this important work contains the substance of these 
lectures. To a considerable extent his mind was moulded by 
John Stuart Mill; but his exact scientific training compelled 
him to criticise, and at times diverge from, his illustrious in- 
structor. This divergence he has emphasised by the introduc- 
tion of the term ‘empirical’ into the title, seeing that he has 
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come to the conclusion, after years of hard investigation and 
wide reading on the subject, that no ultimate objective certainty 
is attainable by any exercise of the human reason, though 
Mill seemed to attribute that certainty to the results of 
Induction. 

The author first lays down the postulates on which Logic is 
based. This is his strong point ; for such a course has been sel- 
dom adopted ; and, by the overlook, disadvantageous results 
have accrued. He starts with a duality of existences :—our sen- 
sations and ideas on the one hand, and the materials of a world 
of phenomena on the other. Outside of us there is the real 
universe, within us there is the observing and thinking mind; 
and Logic is concerned with the judgments of the latter about 
the phenomena of the former. The entire omission of either of 
these two elements would involve the destruction of the science ; 
and the thoroughgoing retention of this duality is one of the 
leading characteristics of the whole treatment adopted in this 
work. Dr. Venn’s standpoint is that Logic is neither a purely 
objective nor a purely subjective science ; but that it involves 
the necessary relationship of both elements. This important 
characteristic seems to be almost peculiar to Logic amongst 
the sciences. 

Dr. Venn next demands that the world must be pervaded 
by the same uniform characteristic of objective certainty, exist- 
ing without any limit in all directions of space and time. Since 
he cannot demonstrate that, he assumes it. His third postu- 
late is that the objects aggregated together in the external world 
shall be the same for all intelligences. This agreement of observa- 
tion, however, depends in great part upon contiguity of position. 
He employs the illustration that two observers of clouds, at a 
few miles’ distance, would probably find it impossible even to 
identify a particular cloud, though they had the telephone for 
communication ; but he surely forgets that this is the method 
by which the famous Swedish physicists, Ekholm and Hagstrém, 
have accurately measured the heights of the several kinds 
of cloud. This is the only unhappy illustration among the 
numerous excellent and appropriate ones to be found on 
almost every page. 

Dr. Venn next assumes that we must not only recognise the 
distinction between the true and the false, but that we must also 
have decided in any given case what sort of test we intend to 
adopt in order to distinguish between them. And his last postu- 
late is that our words have the same determinate meaning in the 
minds of all who use them ; but, inasmuch as it is this meaning 
which is the important thing, we enjoy full liberty to substitute 
any equivalent rendering so long as the meaning is not inter- 
fered with. In the nature and functions of language Dr. Venn 
shows why he must differ from Whately and Hamilton, in the 
assumption of the duality of thought and the object. 

The author, after laying down his preliminary postulates at 
considerable length, and with remarkable clearness of expres- 
sion and beauty of illustration, next discusses the results which 
would follow from a systematic attempt to refine upon the 
common statements of the Law of Causation, with a view to 
rendering its expression absolutely precise. Thereafter he takes 
up the Laws of Coexistence, establishing a rigid objective 
uniformity among phenomena, with a view to drawing in- 
ferences, In this he differs from Mill, who asserted that the 
two kinds of uniformity— sequence and coexistence—stood upon 
a totally different footing. Dr. Venn, with marked ability, 
carefully examines the real nature of coexistence among con- 
crete phenomena, and seems warranted in concluding that this 
kind of uniformity is not inferior to that of sequence. 

The question is then raised, ‘What is meant by Uniformity 
in general?’ Besides the uniformities of sequence and coexist- 
ence, he discusses those of a rhythmic character, of conserva- 
tion of energy, of probability, and of persistence. By the uni- 
formity of rhythm, Dr. Venn means those broad cycles of 
recurring events, which may be traced in almost every direc- 
tion in nature; this has been well illustrated by Herbert 
Spencer. The three main characteristics of the conservation 
of energy are, that it embraces a whole field of inference which 
sequences cannot reach; it bridges over the chasm between 
different classes of sequences which the old formula had to 
leave perfectly unfilled; and energy itself is indestructible. 
The main characteristic of probability uniformities lies in this, 
that they combine individual irregularity with aggregate of 
average regularity, The uniformity of persistence is illustrated 
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by the case of a plain man cutting down a tree one day in the 
forest, and going out again the next day to set to work on the 
next tree of the same kind, because he depends upon finding 
the trunk of the first tree lying where he left it, and in the same 
general condition. 

Having finished the discussion of the objective foundations of 
Induction, Dr.Venn takes up the principal postulates demanded 
on the subjective or mental side. These are the ordinary 
powers of Observation, the faculty of Memory, and the Belief in 
uniformity. Before entering upon the more formal parts of the 
subject—terms, propositions, judgments, definitions, syllogisms, 
and inductive methods—the author discusses the principal 
questions involved in the functions, mediurn, and varieties of 
language. Leaving the qualitative considerations of the sub- 
ject, he then takes the important step which carries his readers 
into the domain of the quantitative. The fact of being able to 
take this step is the main characteristic which distinguishes the 
scientific from the merely practical estimate of things. Accurate 
measurement forms the essence of true science. Though logi- 
cal conclusions may be very useful without this, yet, until the 
quantities have been made out, the work is not completed. 
Accordingly, Dr. Venn examines the principal kinds of units of 
measurement employed in science as to length, mass, and time, 
and points out the difficulty of obtaining a psychical unit for 
sensations. The difficulties commonly felt in the realisation of 
geometrical lines and surfaces are weighed with judicious care. 
Here he frankly admits that he cannot claim to have arrived at 
anything like a final judgment upon the matter. 

Nothing is more frequent, both in science and in common 
life, than a demand for an ‘explanation’ of some fact, or class 
of facts, or law ; the limits of explanation form a very enjoyable 
chapter. With regard to the adpotion of a universal language, 
Dr. Venn is not sanguine. His remarks were penned before 
he heard of the Volapiik; but in a note he says it will be 
interesting to see whether this invention will enjoy a better fate 
than those of Wilkins and others which have gone before. All 
experience shows that a universal change could not possibly 
be carried through; and that, even if it could, the loss— 
which he calls the ‘ capitalized’ loss—of the process of change 
would probably far outweigh the resultant gain. The matter 
is being put to the vote by the population of the world, and 
one existing language—not a new language--possibly English, 
will be the universal language. 

Dr. Venn has, in this excellent and well-reasoned work, 
proved himself to be thoroughly conversant with the subject, 
and to have read all the best authorities. Though written for 
academic students, it can be perused with pleasure by the cul- 
tured reader. It is not so much critical or aggressive as con- 
structive; but it is the masterly production of an eminent 
scholar, and will leave its mark on the literature of Logic. 


OLD AND NEW. 


The Architecture of Provence and the Riviera. By David 
MacGibbon. (Edinburgh: David Donglas.) The ground over 
which Mr. MacGibbon goes is almost virgin soil. There is no 
English work on the subject which can be regarded as an 
authority. Among French works that of M. Henri Révoil, 
Architecture Romane du Midi de la France,is one of the best 
and most recent ; but it only relates to a definite and early 
period, and perhaps it would have been better if Mr. Mac- 
Gibbon had given us a monograph on the architecture of 
Nismes or Avignon, or, better still, a history of the architec- 
ture of Provence in Roman times, to be followed by a volume 
dealing with Provengal architecture in the Middle Ages. As it 
is, he often only touches the fringe of his subject. Nismes, for 
instance, he discusses in ten pages, and Avignon in eighteen. 
The fault of his book, indeed, is that it partakes too much of 
the character of a guide-book. After this nothing remains but 
to praise. With both pen and pencil Mr. MacGibbon intro- 
duces us delightfully to a new country. How charming are 
the cloisters at Elne, with their interlaced ornament dimly sug- 
gestive of Celtic design! How picturesque the ruins of the 
Castle of Beaucaire, perched on its rugged rock, with its curious 
triangular donjon standing out against the sky! How delight- 
ful the great triple portal of S. Gilles! and what an astounding 
piece of work the builders of our St. Giles would have con- 
sidered it! It is, indeed, this element of unlikeness to the 
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things with which we are familiar that gives the architecture 
of old Provence half its charm. Where can we find any- 
thing like the two-storied cloister in the Castle of S. Honorat ? 
What Scottish keep is in the remotest degree suggestive of the 
brick-built castellet of Perpignan, crowned with its parapet 
carried on immense corbels? In Northern France we con- 
stantly find features which recall home types, though often the 
resemblance is more apparent than real; but in Provence 
everything breathes of Spain or Italy, and wears a curiously 
romantic air. Where all seems admirable, it is difficult to 
know on what to fix one’s admiration. One turns in doubt 
from the massive walls and lofty towers of Carcassone to the 
elegant lightness of the cloisters of S. Sauveur at Aix-en-Pro- 
vence, and from them again to the solid and dignified sim- 
plicity of the Keep and Hermitage at Mont Majeur, Béziers, 
the Maison Suraire at S. Paul-du-Var, the fountain in the 
Abbey Gardens at Thoronet—one knows not where to linger, 
or which to prefer ; and Mr. MacGibbon, good as he is, is not 
so good as to leave nothing untold. 

Sunday and Recreation: A Symposium. Edited by the 
Rev. R. LINKLATER, D.D. (London: Griffith). Dictionaries 
declare a ‘symposium’ to mean (as every schoolboy knows) 
‘a drinking together; a merry feast.’ What the parsons 
who took part in this discussion on Sunday Recreation 
drank together, it would be rash to determine ; certainly not 
hippocras, nor the wine of the’country. What is certain 
is that they have put on a latitudinarian air, making much 
ado of concession to the spirit of the time, of doubt 
whether or no ‘we have unnecessarily discouraged the young 
people of our age and country by putting before them an 
untrue and exaggerated view of Christianity in this matter of 
Sunday observance.’ With singular courage, they venture to 
deny that Sunday is the Sabbath, even that Sunday was 
instituted to take the place of the Mosaic Sabbath ; and they 
expend a vast amount of learning in proving these denials 
with textual quotations from the Scriptures, and from the 
Fathers, and from the edicts of Roman Emperors — from 
Augustine, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and a host of 
other saints—and from Constantine the Great. Who but 
a Puritan or a Sabbatarian ever thought that Sunday is 
Sabbath? who but a seminarist was ever interested in the 
discussion whether it is or not? and who but reverend sym- 
posians would ever think of filling the discussion out and 
weighing it down with arguments and evidence prehistoric, 
antiquarian, scholastic, and ecclesiastical ? 

The Fall of the House of Usher, and other Tales and Prose 
Writings of Edgar Poe. Selected and edited, with introduc- 
tion, by Ernest Rhys. (London: Walter Scott ; Toronto: 
W. T. Gage and Co.) This isa reprint, in a cheap and handy 
form, of some of Poe’s best known prose tales, omitting, ‘as 
they have appeared in so many cheap editions,’ the more sensa- 
tional. Mr. Rhys’s aim is to give ‘such a general selection of 
the tales and other prose writings as would best further satisfy 
the interest created by his poems.’ The introduction touches 
lightly on Poe's life, and, without attempting any criticism 
of his aims and methods or any examination of his influ- 
ence on letters, gives such information with regard to his 
work as will enable the uninformed general to talk about 
Poe familiarly, and to read him, perhaps, with something of an 
increased appreciation. 

Clues; or, Leaves from a Chief Constables Note-Book, by 
William Henderson, Chief Constable of Edinburgh (Edinburgh 
and London: Oliphant, Anderson and Ferrier). This is no 
attempt on the part of the Edinburgh Chief Constable to emu- 
late the mysteries of Gaboriau or the extravagances of Du Bois- 
gobey : it is a plain narration of certain interesting incidents in 
his past career as a thief-catcher in Leeds, Manchester, and Glas- 
gow. The stories are, as the preface tells, ‘not all narrated 
exactly as they took place ; they are composed partly from notes 
made at the time and partly from recollection.’ Mr. Hender- 
son’s style is quite pleasant, and his little book is very readable ; 
he is always interesting and sometimes quite amusing. 

‘ Routledge’s Popular Libraryof Standard Authors’ is an 
important addition to the cheap reprints which are being exten- 
sively issued just now. Clearly printed and strongly bound, 
each volume is complete in itself, and is, in every respect, an 
astonishing production considering the small charge made for 
it, The lngoldsby Legends (London : Routledge) the latest of 
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the series, contains fac-similes of ‘the title-pages and of the 
illustrations by Cruikshank and Leech in the original editions. 
In the preceding volume 7he Spectator was given, both as first 
issued and as corrected by the authors, with introduction, notes, 
and index, by Professor Henry Morley. The publishers cer- 
tainly deserve success in this effort to provide genuine literature 
at low rates. 

Amusing Prose Chap- Books, chiefly of Last Century 
(London: Hamilton. Glasgow: Morison), edited by Robert 
Hays Cunningham, is one of many indications of a growing 
interest in this department of folk-lore. During the greater 
part of last century such prints were the chief reading 
of the poorer classes of this country, and they consequently 
afford glimpses into the life of the period. The taste of 
readers varied then as now, and, as a rule, they followed 
the same lines. For, just as romances are more sought after 
than sermons, so the chap-books about fairies far outnum- 
bered those of the religious order. In the present volume 
the editor, who has done his work remarkably well, gives 
twenty-five specimens, embracing various classes, but empha- 
sising those of a humorous cast. It is curious to note that 
in a ‘ Penny Budget of Wit and Drollery,’ and others of a like 
kind, there are jokes current to the present day in the comic 
papers and elsewhere. The value of the volume would have 
been much enhanced by some more definite indication of the 
dates of first publication than that in thetitle. It may be added 
that, while the work seems incomplete, from the absence of the 
rhyming effusions which formed an important part of any series 
of chap-books, the compiler intimates his intention of issuing 
a companion volume of these on an early date. 

Spring's Procession (Edinburgh : Brown) is a pretty album, 
containing half-a-dozen verses by H. Bellyse Baildon, in fac- 
simile handwriting, with an equal number of illustrations, by 
M. E. B., in water-colours. The verses, sweet in their simpli- 
city, enumerate a few varieties of spring flowers, tastefully de- 
picted in the drawings which accompany them. Doubtless the 
publication, which is somewhat novel in its character, will be in 
considerable demand, as it forms an acceptable gift-book. Reco/- 
lections of a Literary Man(London: Routledge) is a good English 
translation, by Laura Ensor, of a pleasant work by Alphonse 
Daudet, lately reviewed in these columns. It is got up in 
the original style, the illustrations by Bieler, Montégut, Myr- 
bach, and Rossi being reproduced. Father O'Flynn, and other 
Irish Lyrics (London: Sonnenschein), is a cheap reprint of 
a few of the best known of A. P. Graves’ charming produc- 
tions. The Life of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P 

London : Routledge), is pitched in a eulogistic key, the height 
of which may be gathered from the assertion that ‘ there is pro- 
bably no greater living authority on the text of Homer.’ Ha/r- 
burton: the Man and the Writer (Windsor, N.S. : Anslow), by 
F. Blake Crofton, contains a sketch in pamphlet form of the 
author of Sam Slick, read before the Society in King’s College 
which bears his name. Llementary Engineering (London : 
Lockwood), by J. Sherren Brewer, is an admirable manual for 
young marine engineers and apprentices, in the form of ques- 
tions and answers. Our Future: An Easter Offering (Pais- 
ley : Gardner), by M. M. G., consists of a selection of prose 
and verse appropriate of the season. Rhymes of the Times 
(London : Dean), by Campbell Rae Brown, is a decided im- 
provement upon a companion volume recently noticed. Ze 
Yeoman of the Guard (London : Dean), a child’s picture-book, 
contains snatches from the Gilbert-Sullivan opera of that title, 
very poorly illustrated. We have received a new edition, being 
the ninth, of The Holy Roman Empire (London: Macmillan), by 
James Bryce ; a new edition of Wild Life in a Southern County 
(London: Smith, Elder), by the late Richard Jefferies ; anda 
reissue of For Good Consideration (London: Stock), by Edward 
Butler. 
BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Fiction. 
A Beggar, and other Fantasies. By Grace Black. Holm- 
wood ; Garnett. 
A Bird of Paradise. By C. T. C. James. London : Spencer 
Blackett. 3 vols. 
Captain Lobe. By John Law. London: Hodder. 3s. 6d. 
Common Clay. By Mrs. H. Martin. London: Ward and 
Downey. 3 vols, 
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Diana Wentworth. By Caroline Fothergill. Edinburgh : 
Blackwood. 3 vols. 

Fannette. By J. W. Southern. London: Salisbury. 

Kophetua the Thirteenth. By Julian Corbett. London : Mac- 
millan. 2 vols. 

Red Ruin. By A. N. Homer. London: Ward and Downey. 
3s. 6d. 

The Queen’s Jewel. By M. P. Blyth. London: Bentley. 6s. 

The Red-Haired Man's Wife. By William Carleton. Dublin : 
Sealey. 


VERSE. 
ldyls of the Golden Shore. Wy H. Maxwell. London: 
Putnam. 
The Afternoon Landscape. Wy T. W. Higginson. London: 
Longmans. 
TRAVEL. 
Kaleidoscope: Shifting Scenes from East to West. By E. k. 
Bates. London: Ward and Downey. 
The ‘Falcon’ on the Baltic. By E. F. Knight. London : 


Allen and Co. 
The Land of Manfred. By Janet Ross. London: Murray. 


BrioGRAPuy. 


Rogers and his Contemporaries. By P. W. Clayden. Lon- 
don: Smith, Elder and Co. 2 vols. 24s. 


History. 


English History Notes, 1688-1727. By F. Freeth. London : 
Relfe. 2s. 6d. 

Henry VIII. and the English Monasteries. By ¥. A, Gasquet. 
London : Hodges. 2 vols. 

The London Charterhouse. By Laurence Hendricks. London : 
Kegan Paul. 


THEOLOGY. 


Juxta Crucem. By the late Rev. C. Goodall, Edinburgh : 
Blackwood. 

Our Present Hope and Future Home. By the Rev. J. P. 
Sturrock. Paisley : Gardner. 

Sermons Preached in Bombay. By Bishop Mylne. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 6s. 

Seven Promises Expounded. Wy the Rev. Donald Fraser. 
London : Nisbet. Is. 


MISCELLANEA. 


An Exposition of the Principles of Partnership. 
Parsons. London: Sampson Low. jis. 6d. 

Essays in Philosophy. By Professor Veitch. Edinburgh : 
Blackwood. §s. 

Leafy Ways. By F. A. Knight. London: Stock. 2s. 6d. 

Sir Fohn Franklin: The True Secret of the Discovery of his 
Fate. By J. H. Skewes. London: Bemrose. 5s. 

Subjects of Social Welfare. By Sir Lyon Playfair. London : 
Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

The Bacteria in Asiatic Cholera. By Dr. Klein. London: 
Macmillan. 5s. 

The Pains of Life. By Frank Govett. London: Swan Son- 
nenschein. Is. 

lhe Primitive Family. By C. N. Starcke. International 
Scientific Series. London: Kegan Paul. 


By James 


ForEIGN. 


Corpus documentorum inguisitionis haercticae pravitatis Neer- 





Lannée littéraire. Par P. Ginisty. 4° Année, 1888. Paris : 
Charpentier. 3 fr. 50 c. 

La Bretagne a ? Académie Francaise au 1& siécle. 
Kerviler. 2° ed. Paris: Palmé. 7 fr. 

La duchesse de Polignac et son temps. Par M. H. Schlesinger. 
Paris: Ghio. 3 fr. Soc. 

La mission de Talleyrand a Londres en 1792. Correspon- 
dance inédite de Talleyrand. Ses lettres @ Amérique a 
Lord Lansdowne. Par G. Pallain. Paris: Plon. 8 fr. 

Le théitre contemporain. Par Paul Saint-Victor. 18mo. Paris : 
Lévy. 3f. 50. 

Lehrbuch der histor. Methode. Von E. Bernheim. 8vo. Leipzig : 
Duncker. 10m. 

Nouvelle grammaire historique. 
Garnier. 3 fr. 50. 


Par R. 


Par L. Clédat. Paris: 


_ Paul et Virginie. Par B. de Saint-Pierre. Ed. microscopique. 


64mo. Paris: Marpon. 2 fr. 50 c. 

Philosophische Abhandlungen. Von K. Ch. Fr. Krause. 8vo. 
Leipzig: Schulze. 9 m. 

Zur Geschichte des Erhabenheitsbegriffes seit Kant. Von A. 
Seidl. 8vo. Leipzig: Friedrich. 3m. 





FPINBU RGH AND LEITH CHILDREN’S 
AID AND REFUGE. 
For the PREVENTION of CRUELTY to CHILDREN, 
The Dikectors earnestly appeal for HELP. Cast-orr Ciotuine of all 
descriptions (especially Boys’) greatly needed. On receipt of a Post Card, Parcels 
will be called for. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS received by Miss AULD, 62 


| NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, or by 


| 





| 
| 


| 





landicae. 8vo. 1 deel. Haag: Nijhoff. 7 fl. soc. 

Lcrivains modernes de lAngleterre. Par E. Montégut. 2 
Série. 18mo. Paris: Hachette. 3 fl. 50 c. 

Ethik von F. Harms. Herausg. von H. Wiese. 8vo. Leipzig : | 
Grieben. 6m. 

Fables de La Fontaine. Ed. microscopique. 2 vols. 64mo. 
Paris: Marpon. 5 fr. 

Herder's Philosophie nach ihrem Entwickelungsgang una | 
threr historischen Stellung. Von M. Kronenberg. Heidel- 
berg: Winter. 3 m. 60. 

Het protestantsche Nederland. }. H. Gunning. 8vo. Gron- 
ingen: Wolters. 1 fi. go. 


| 


JOHN MACDONALD, Honorary Secretary. 
Rovat Baxk or SCOTLAND, 
Pitt Srreetr, EDINBURGH. 





LAST WEEK. 
IR NOEL PATON’S LATEST 
S VADE SATANA. 
THIS IMPORTANT PICTURE IS NOW ON VIEW Al 
DOIG & M‘KECHNIE’S GALLERY, 90 GEORGE STREET. 


Admission 15. 


WORK. 


(,L4scow INSTITUTE OF THE FINE ARTS. 
TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 


Day Admission, 9 to 5, . ° . ° ° is ‘ ‘ Is. 
Evening Do.,7to 10, . ° . . . . ‘ ‘ 6d. 








ACADEMYY. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Arrangements will be made for starting BEGINNERS after the Holidays. 
The TERM begins April 30. Parents intending to send Boys should communicate 
with the Rector at once. 


fk DINBURGH 





SCOTCH SHORTBREAD. 
PITCAITH LY BANNOCKS. 
SCOTCH OATCAKES. 
In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 


ROBERT A. PATON 
BAKER AND CONFECTIONER 
33 GEORGE STREET 
AND 33 ROSE STREET 
EDINBURGH. 
ESTABLISHED 1812. 


AWN TERNRNTS Cour = 


TO LET for the Season, together or separately, 5 Courts at MorninGsipe 


| Garpens. Ash and Grass. £10 per Court, including upkeep. Apply Joun M. 
Cook, A.C.A., 37 George Street. 





OUGLAS & FOULIS’ 
CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS (52 fages) 
FORWARDED POST FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


This List contains upwards of 2,000 Works in GENERAL LITERATURE, 
RARE and CURIOUS BOOKS, SCOTTISH GENEALOGY AND TOPO.- 


| GRAPHY, RUSKIN’S and ARBER’S PUBLICATIONS, and over 1,000 


RECENT NOVELS in good condition, and now 
Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices. 
«"» NEW LIBRARY LIST of the most recent Books in Circulation, also Terms 
of Membership and other particulars, /ree dy Post. 


DOUGLAS & FOULIS, 9 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
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* ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 

For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


BLISHMENT, 








SS TiLLes's CHEAP BOOK ESTA 
19 GEORGE STREET. 
STOCK SELLING OFF—RETIRING FROM OLD AGE. 
HANDSOME DISCOUNTS FROM HIS LARGE STOCK. 





GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHIERS AND OUTFITTERS. 
A LEX. CRUICKSHANK & SONS 


Would direct attention to their large accommodation and 
facilities for GENTLEMEN’S TAILORING of every description. 
DRESS SUITS, MORNING SUITS, TWEED SUITS. 
OVERCOATS AND ULSTERS. 
RIDING BREECHES, LIVERIES, Etc. 
SMOKING JACKETS AND DRESSING GOWNS. 








57 AND 61 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 





; de LINDSAY, Grarn, Hay, AND STRAW DEALER, 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 

Hay, Oats, BEANS, BRAN, STRAW and Moss LitTTerR for the 
Stable. LINsEED and other CAKES, and MEALS, TURNIPs, CARROTS, 
etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscurrs, CANARY, and HEMP SEED, Pora- 
TOES, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF Sopa, etc. 


STORES—KING’S STABLES ROAD. 
» OF A OS & > © Fh, 


COAL MERCHANTS AND REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET and 
67 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Waccons, Lorrigs, AND VANS FOR HirRE. 








ORTIMER & SON, 86 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
MANUFACTURERS of HAMMERLESS and HAMMER Guns, with Latest Im- 
provements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finishh EXPRESS DOUBLE, and 
ROOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- 
nition, and Apparatus of Best Quality and Moderate Price. 





rOooDD & CoG, VW ®847 85, CROSSES, 
FLorisTs, AND BOUQUETS. 

7 MAITLAND STREET, Unequalled in Britain. 

EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 


CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


RR OBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE APPLIANCES. WAIST BELTS, LUNG INVIGORA- 
TORS, &c., for the Relief and Cure of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 
LUMBAGO, BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, LIVER COMPLAINT, 
KIDNEY DISEASE, NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, &c. 
R. SMITH, 4 FREDERICK STREET and 12 MAITLAND STREET 
EDINBURGH, Sole Manufacturer. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


OPENING of New West End Branch Premises at 12 MAITLAND STREET. 
To Provipe ACCOMMODATION for increasing business, and for the CONVENIENCE 
of West Env Resipents, Mr. Smith has leased these premises, 12 MAITLAND 
STREET, where every attention will be given to inquirers. Consultations and 
advice free as at Head Office. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Mr. SMITH is in possession of thousands of testimonials from all ranks and 
classes (the originals of which can be seen at his Head Office, 4 FREDERICK 
STREET, Epinsurcn). 

LUMBAGO, Etc. 


20 Atholl Crescent, Edinburgh, 20th Dec. 1888. 
Dear S1r,—I have used your Magnetic Appliances for several years, and found 
great benefit, especially in regard to Lumbago, from which I have since been entirely 


free. . . AvaM ROLLanp. 
Mr. R. Smith, 4 Frederick St., Edinburgh. 


SCIATICA. 


22 Walker St., Edinburgh, 22d Dec. 1888. 
Dear Sir,—My knowledge of the genuine curative properties of your Magnetic 
Appliances enables me to give you my cordial permission to use my name as a 
reference. M. WiGur. 
Mr. R. Smith, 4 Frederick St., Edinburgh. 


Fer full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a means of restor- 
ing and maintaining health, lists of Testimonials from all parts of the country, Price- 
list, &c., see Mr. Smith’s 48-page Illustrated Pamphlet, to be had gratis on applica- 
tion. All communications addressed to the Head Office, 4 FREDERICK STREET, 
EpinsurGu, will be promptly attended to. 


CONSULTATIONS Personatty or sy Letter, FREE. The Appliances 
are forwarded Post Free to any address in the United Kingdom. 


R. SMITH, 


4 FREDERICK STREET anp 12 MAITLAND STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


J. M. POLLOCK & CO. 


WHOLESALE CABINETMAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, 
CARPET WAREHOUSEMEN, AND GENERAL 
IIOUSE FURNISHERS. 


DINING ROOM 
DRAWING ROOM 
BEDROOM 
LIBRARY 
HALL 
& OFFICE 
Furniture of their own Manufacture in artistic designs at inexpensive 
prices. 
SPECIALTY MADE OF 
DINING ROOMS AND BEDROOMS. 


Designs and Estimates Free. 


SHOWROOMS: 24S. FREDERICK ST., EDINBURGH. 
FACTORY: BEITH, AYRSHIRE. 





RUBBER STAMPS. cccecce mee 


“ARABINE” MARKING INK INDELIBLE. 


SELF OXYDIZING 


DAVID FLEMIN CG" MAKER GLASGOW 








Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’ 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 








RARE OLD WHISKY. 
‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND, 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 
THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
g9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, | aia aia 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, ° f EDINBURGH. 


FRED FLETT, 
MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 
FUR DYER AND CLEANER, 
2A MAITLAND STREET 


(Two Doors West from 
Princes Street), 


EDINBURGH. 








TELEPHONE No. 217. 
ARCHIBALD ST RANG 
COACH HIRER 
6 NORTH-WEST CIRCUS PLACE, EDINBURGH. 
COACH BUILDING WORKS: ST. BERNARD’S ROW. 

12 DUNDONALD STREET. 


,9 INDIA STREET. 


3KANCH OFFICES, 
(8 ST. VINCENT STREET. 


WwW. S. BROWN 


MANUFACTURING CABINETMAKER AND UPHOLSTERER 
THE ARTISTIC FURNISHING WAREHOUSE 
65 GEORGE STRE ET, EDINBURGH 
ESTABLISHED 1867. 
Please Note Initials and Address. No Connection with any other Firm 
of the same Name in Edinburgh. 
NTIQUE AND MODERN’ FURNITURE, 
TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 








Orrice Hours—1o a.™. till 7 p.m. ; Saturdays, 10 till 4. 





EDINBURGH. 








Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. ConsTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and Published by Joun Dovuatas, 
at the Scors Opskrver Orricg, 9 Thistle Street Edinburgh. 
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BLAIRLODGE 


meer ): 


SCHOOL. 


POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 





A HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Situated in the County of Stirling, and within a mile of Polmont Junction, on the North British 


Railway. 


CRICKET and FOOTBALL GROUNDS, Forty Acres. Covered and Open 


FIVES COURTS. Ages of Boys, from9to19. Fees, 80 and 90 Guineas per Annum. 





AIM OF SCHOOL. 

1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, Com- 
mercial, and General Education of the highest order on 
moderate terms. 

2. To prepare Pupils for the Universities, Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary business of life. 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

The School is divided into Five Departments—1ist, Upper 
Classical School ; 2nd, Modern School ; 3rd, Lower Classical 
School ; 4th, Commercial Department; 5th, Army and Civil 
Service Department. 

In the UPPER CLASSICAL SCHOOL study follows the lines of 
the great Public Schools of England. The MODERN SCHOOL 
gives a thorough General Education, and runs parallel through 
all the forms with the Classical School, with the exception that 
French and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The 
LOWER CLASSICAL SCHOOL is a stepping-stone between home 
and the Higher Departments of the School. The COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, 
and gives a special training to pupils intended for Commerce. 
Course—Three years, two years at School, one abroad at 
French and German branches of the School. Regular Office 
Work during two years at School. For full explanation see 
Prospectus. The ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is 
for the preparation of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations 
for entrance to the Army or Civil Service. 

The Science side of the School is very complete. Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories (see sketch of Blairlodge Labora- 
tories in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre 
with Workshop and Forge attached, under the superintendence 
of two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for 
Physics, The Workshop is fitted up with Lathes and other 
Machines, driven by steam power, to give practical instruction 
in Applied Mechanics. Pupils construct in the Workshop, 
under the guidance of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, 
the other a Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the 
illustration of their theoretical work. 


THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND. 

Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings 
during the past year. There are 21 Class-rooms, varying in 
size from 4o ft. by 4oft. by 16 ft. to 16 ft. by 16 ft. by 16 ft. They 
are constructed on the most modern principles, well ventilated 
and heated. 





GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


Staff of 23 Masters (12 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge 
Men). The average is one Master to every eight boys. Small 
classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition. The School 
claims to have the best scholastic arrangements in the king- 
dom, and offers the highest education, combined with the free- 
dom, tone, and scholarship of a large English Public School, 
at a moderate cost. 


SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, COMMERCIAL 
BUREAU, Etc. 


‘ The Bedrooms, fitted up for two boys, aré 15 ft. by 10 ft. 
by 11 ft., and the Studies, also for two boys, are to ft. by 
6 ft. by 11 ft. The Gymnasium is 70 ft. by 54 ft. by 30 ft, 
and fitted up with all necessary apparatus. The largest in 
Scotland. 


DAILY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Dining Hall measures 8o ft. by 4o ft., and the Kitchen, 
Bakery, Dairy, and Larders are most extensive. Six Lavatories 
and Bathrooms. The principal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18 ft.; 
Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft.; Hot and Cold Water at every 
Basin. 


The providing of the food being entirely under the personal 
and experienced guidance of the Headmaster, he guarantees a 
cuisine of far higher quality than could be usually given at the 
fees charged. 

The following honours have been gained by Pupils during 
the past year: — Mathematical Scholarship at St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge ; Exhibition, Wadham College, Oxford ; 
8th Entrance to Woolwich ; 7th, 29th, and 36th Entrance to 
Sandhurst ; 38th Indian Civil Service (one year with Mr. 
Wren), &c. &c. 


Under the Inspection and Examination of the Scotch Education 
Department for Higher Class Schools. 


The report for 1886-7 states that ‘ Blairlodge School is one 
of the marvels of private enterprise.’ 


For 1887-8—‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment 
and the varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of 
what every high-class public secondary school ought nowadays 
to be.’ 





WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY ELECTRICITY. 
For Prospectus, Reports, and full particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 
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IMPORTANT. 
HOUSE FURNISHINGS, 


JOHN TAYLOR & SON 


HAVE RESOLVED TO CARRY OUT 


EXTENSIVE ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO THEIR SALOONS. 

This will necessitate their VACATING A LARGE PART OF THEIR PREMISES for several months. In order to carry out the 
Operations, and while the work is in progress, the Greater Part of their Immense Stock—much the Largest in the City—will require to be 
Removed to other Premises. To avoid Risk of Damage, and Save Cost of Removal, J. T. & S. have determined to have 

A BONA-FIDE CLEARING SALE. 
VERY SUBSTANTIAL REDUCTIONS will be made in Every Department. 

J. T. & S., having just completed Stock-Taking, have laid aside a Large Selection of FIRST-CLASS FURNISHINGS, which in many 
cans Gets eee LESS THAN COST PRICE. 

The CABINET GOODS are guaranteed their Own Make, not the class of goods commonly got up elsewhere for Cheap Sale purposes. 

For upwards of Half a Century J. T. & S. have been Manufacturers of Furniture, and their Prices will at all times compare favourably 
with those = sem for inferior articles by second-rate houses. At present they are prepared to give 

REDUCTIONS OF FROM 15 TO 20 PER CENT. 
BRUSSELS CARPETS, Newest Desicns, from 3s. 4d. per Yard. IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS from 12s. 6d. 
CASH PRICES.—Storage Free until Required.—Goods Guaranteed to be Delivered in Perfect Order. 
REMOVALS ESTIMATED AND CONTRACTED FOR. 


SALOONS, t10 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


KITCHEN RANGES. 


CONVERTIBLE CLOSE AND OPEN FIRE RANGES. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. DRAWINGSON APPLICATION. PRICES FROM £3}, 10s, TO £18, 10s. 





COPPER OR BEST STEEL PLATE PRESSURE BOILERS. 


MADE TO ORDER. PRICES FROM £2, 10s. TO £8, 10s. 











Estimates Furnished on Application. Liberal Discount for Ready-Money. 





AMES GRAY & SON, MANUFACTURING IRONMONGERS, 
85 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 





“ @TA 


Mipowe t's CELepraTED SCOTCH SHORTBREAD 


In Square and round cakes of various sizes. Thin round cakes (Petticoat Tails). Ayrshire, etc. etc. 
Pitcaithly Bannocks in square and round cakes. 
Christmas Bun (Scotch) from five lbs. upwards. 
Scotch Cakes. 


SULTANA RICE. PLUM GENOA. TENNIS. TIVOLI. MADEIRA. DUCHESS. 
COCOANUT. CARAWAY. SEED. ss So E. a DRA. DUNDEE. ORANGE. ETC. 
ETC. tTC. 








Scotch Oatcakes, Biscuits, etc., 
IN ALL SIZES OF BOXES SUITABLE FOR TRANSMISSION BY PARCEL-POST OR RAILWAY. 


Wedding and Birthday Cakes ornamented in best styles. 


ROBERT M DOWELL & SONS 
60 George Street, 1 Wemyss Place, and 19 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


CRANSTON & ELLIOT’S SPECIAL PRICE LIST. 
THE “KORASS” CARPET 


Made from the Best WooLs, Seamless or Woven in one entire piece—excellent wear. 
Rich, soft Colourings; High-Class Designs. These Carpets, besides being Bordered and 
Fringed, are REVERSIBLE, and are only obtainable from CRANSTON & ELLIOT, the 
Sole Makers. 

CARPETS. No Carpet without the Registered Trade Mark sewn in corner of Carpet is 

Genuine, and Imitations are simply Worthless. 


Special sizes to suit particular rooms can behadin four days. Patterns sent Post Free on Application. 


SIZES IN STOCK. 


PRICE | PRICE 




















7ft.Gin.by6ft. . . . £016 9 | I2ft.——by Of... . £119 6 
9 ,, —by6,, 110 | 2,,——byl0,,6in, . 25 6 
9 ,, ——by7 ” 6 in. I 4 6 12 ,, —— by !2,, . Y 2 12 6 
9 ,,——by9 ,, 19 6 3,,Gin.by12,, ... 21 6 
10; Gin. by9 ,, 146 | 6, —b2, ...366 


FIFTY DIFFERENT DESIGNS AND COLOURINGS. 


47, 47a, 48, 49, 51, 58 NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 
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